


Dentes Primores cuneati, duo T Front-teeth two in. each jaw, 
in utraque maxilla. ane ia and cuneat- 


_ Molares superiores robabie pes: in the upper jaw 
kg inferiores qua-|| five on each side, in the 


lower jaw four. 
perfectz. * || Clavicles or collar-bones in 
| the skeleton. 


Tae genus Arctomys or Marmot differs from 
that of Mus in so few particulars as to make it 
somewhat doubtful whether it ought to be kept 
separate or not. ‘These animals,are of a thick 
form, with large, roundish, and somewhat flat- 









 tened heads, small mouths, the fissure having a 


we 












_ somewhat perpendicular appearance; ears very 
- short, and sometimes none; a short villous tail ; 
+ ete fore-feet with a very small thumb, 
_ peatadactyie hind-feet : the skeleton is fur- 
sje, with clavicles or collar-bones ; and the 
a, ay or appendicular intestine is very large. 
ne ‘They are diurnal animals; feed on roots, grain, 
bsibich they often collect into heaps. They re- 
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LLFINE MARMOT. 
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TuIs species is a native of the / he z 
' Pyrenean mountains, and is most frequent mM ¥: 
those of Savoy and Swisserland, inhabiting the — Fr ¥ 
higher regions, and feeding on various roots, — 
plants, imsects, &c. It climbs readily, and can 
ascend the rocky eminences and fissures pres 
great facility. Its general size is somewhat larger 
than that of a rabbet; measuring about sixteen — 
inches tothe tail, which is about six x Ce long. — 
The colour u pet; = 
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mS ra. manner as to present two outlets to the ¢ surface ce 
the ground. | These r recesses are on ti¢ 
a livities of elevated spots , and the wvern O° Te- 
7 ee is well lined with moss and hav which 
; ke they prepare | : during summer, as if conscious of 
the necessity of providing for their long hybernal 
__. Sleep, In fine weather they are seen sporting 
an out the neighbourhood of their burrows; and © 
~ delight in basking -in the sunshine; frequently 
ae assuming an upright posture, sitting on their 
_hind-feet. When assembled in this manner, it is 
Be ~ observed, that one of the exterior number seems 
ES to act as a centinel, and on the approach of any © 
E danger, alarms the fraternity by 4 loud and_ shrill 
whistle, on which they instantly retire to. their 
_ These animals make no provision for 
t as soon as the autumnal frasts com- 
th ully stop up the entrances to | 
1d gradually fall-into a state of 
. continue till the eet 





















greatly emaciated a aio 
holes, they ma rt aa ee iy 
state; and when bi rae “ a 
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"food, and is extremély fond 6F mi Ly 
aly sits in an upright position 
_use se of its paws in the manner of a s¢ 
: aorin mga Estes as bid 
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ie ‘in Hudson's Bay and C anada. 
“size is that of a abe, rahe re, and 
- colour is brown on the upper parts, 

_ with whitish or pale grey, the tips of the } 
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\ + HOARY. MARMOT. 


(\ of the body, fulvous or ferruginous ; : the 4 
\ short, rather slender, and full of hair. Its man -_ 
ner of life extremely | resembles that of the cor a 
mon or Alpine Marmot, with which, indeed, it — 
‘ppears to have been sometimes confounded by 
n.'turalists. The holes or receptacles of these ani- it 
ma.: are lined with the finest hay, and it is said 5 | 
_ that te quantity found in one nest is sufficient ; 
for a night's provender for a horse. They ae 
tond of sporting about im the sunshine near their 
holes, like the common Marmot, set up a similar ea 
whistle when disturbed, and retire with precipita- 
tion to their receptacle. ‘They may be easily ren-_ 
dered domestic, like that species, and are of a 
mild and gentle disposition. In winter theylie 
torpid, unless kept in warm rooms. They breed _ a 
early in the spring, and are said to produce six or 
eight young. 
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HOARY MARMOT. 


Arctomys Pruinosa. A. capite auriculato, cauda pedibusque nix — ty iy 
gris, dorsi, irk Ue Rt Om. ec 
medio nigris, apice albidis. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p, 40 

Hoary Marmot, with black legs and tail. “ean '>, > 

Herr Mera paeeart Cuets 2. p. 144. ee, + a re 












banana LINE MARMOT. 


at th soots, black i in the middle, and white at 
; » the tips: the tip of the nose, legs, and tail, are 

: the cheeks whitish, and the top. of the 

head dinky with a ferruginous cast. It is a na- 
_ tive of North America. 
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MAULINE MARMOT. 


| Arctomys Maulina. 4. cauda mediocri pilosa, auriculis acumi- 
nats, pedibus pentadactylis. 
Marmot, with tail of middling length, sharp-pointed ears, and 
“* ~~ ‘pentadactyle feet. 
; Mus Maulinus, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 137. Molin. Hist. 
> Chil. p. 268. 
e Mauline Marmot. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 135. 


Tus animal was discovered by Molina in the 
province of Maule, in Chili, where it inhabits 
if woods. It is said to be about twice the size of 
_ _ the common or Alpine Marmot, nearly of the 
‘same colour, but has pointed ears, lengthened 
‘ 3 nose, four rows of whiskers, and a longer tail 
than the common Marmot. On each foot are 
also said to be five toes. It is represented as a 
stro} Lome and not -_ cone by dogs 
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os ‘in how “aka Sie, “the 
former c¢ fisting ‘the ground colour, d the 
Tate 7 Fike variegations, which are soi es in 
re form of spots, and sometimes of transverse 
indulations : the legs and under parts | of the body 
tikes of a yellowish white: the tail is short, but 
well covered with hair, and is brown ihove and 
ferruginous beneath: there is scarce any appear- 
“ance of external ears, but merely am edging to 
_ the auditory canal. The length of the animal is 
about 2 foot, and of the tail four inches and a 
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half; but this species varies as much in size as — 


‘in colours, and we are assured by Dr. Pallas, that 

‘some of the varieties are scarce larger than a 
“water rat, while others are nearly equal i in size to 
‘the Alpine Marmot. 

The Variegated Marmot inhabits Bohemia, 
Austria, Paar and from the banks of the 
‘Te Volga to India and Persia; through Siberia and 
Great Tartary, to Kamtschatka; some of the in- 
| _ tervening isles, and even the continent of Ame- 
‘rica, It j is sometimes found in woods, but seems 
principally to delight in dry hilly places, where 
othe herbage is of short growth. They form sub- 
_terraneous burrows, in which they deposit heaps 
wz grain, roots, nuts, &c. for their winter food ; 
it docs not appear that they sleep ‘aiting that 
1, like some others of this genus: at least we 
reassured by Dr. Pallas, that those which occa- 
y inhabit granaries are seen in motion dur- 
g the winter season. They breed in the spring, 
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pw ary same <ind | sk whistle as 
the common Marmot. Phey-ate: ssid.to. ba ae 
irascible and quarrelsome among themselves ; 


their bite is very severe. ‘They feed not Soe oe Lol 
vegetable but also on animal food, and are ob- 
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served to destroy small birds and other animals. — 
animal is more easily tamed. Even those which <q = 
are full grown, will grow tolerably familiar in a 
the space of a sin gle day. The females, how. a q 
ever, which are fiercer than the males, are much va 
vanced age. They are of an extremely 
disposition, and, after feeding, generally wash 
furewith the greatest diligence. Dr. Pallas kept “3 i 
several for a considerable time, and had thus an 
4 
their habits and manner of life: like other do- — 
| mestic animals, they were fond of being caressed, 
was extremely profound, and commenced =a) 
early i in the evening, continuing during the w = i 


Notwithstanding their native wildness, hardly. any 
less readily tamed, especially if taken at an, ad- 
their faces in the manner of cats, and clean their 
opportunity of observing with peculiar exactness 
and would readily feed from the hand : their s 

ig 5am tae Garang good part: ol,ShEESY: ° alll 
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Pecans: SQUIRREL.) 


Generic Character. 


Dentes Primores superiores \ Upper front-teeth’ cuneated, 


_ cuneati, inferiores acuti. lower sharp. 
r Molares ad utrumque latus || Grinders in the upper jaw 
te be ~ Superiores quinque, infe- five on each side, in the 
flores quatuor. lower four. 
. > : Clavicule perfect. - 1 Clovicles in the skeleton. 
 - Gauda disticha. Tail (in most species) spread- 
bs ing towards each side. 


Tue animals composing this elegant genus are 
remarkable for the liveliness of their disposition, — 
the celerity of their motions, and the general 
beauty and neatness of their appearance. They 
ey Be ~ imhabit, woods, live entirely on vegetable food, 
_ and take up their residence in the-hollows of 
trees, where they prepare their nests. Some spe- 
a ae are furnished with an expansile lateral skin, 
ae Nte g from the fore legs to the hind ; by the 
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“Roe uly, find appears aes to it Salas when fully 

os" vanded. This animal, according to Sonnerat, 
casily tamed, and is called about the coasts of 

ie of ane, name of the Great Word Rat. . 


MADAGASCAR SQUIRREL. = 
ey | - 53. " 
Sg S. niger, subtus, naso auriculisque wl- | 
rscentil ee ee & ioe tics \ 
= kor a very | g tapering 
a L'Ecu sae Buf Supp i. F ar oe 
‘ : 42 
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Sens Mactousas. S. fuscus, subtus sideca cou 
corpore duplo longiore. | 

Dark-btow 3 Squirrel, yellowish white beneath, wh we at 
twice the length of the body, 

Sciurus Macrourus. 8. candé brpire dagle rive 
Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel p. 148. a ee 

Sciurus zeylonicus, &c. Rukkaia dietus. Raj. Quadr. p. 215. | 

Long-tailed Squirrel. Penn. Ind. Zool. pl. 1. 
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*  Tuss was first described by Mr. Pennant in the. P< 
Indian Zoology, and is said to be thrice the-size 
of the common European Squirrel, with the crown Ss 
of the head and the back black, and the chee i ap 
legs,and belly, of a dull yellow : between the ¢ wot | 
is a yellow spot, and from each ear is a bifures | 
black line pointing down the cheeks: ‘the | 
black above, and red and naked beneath : i 
is near twice the length of the body, phe 
hair, and of 2 tee ash-colour: at the part next 
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rae Abe Lin, ae. - Nat. Gel Pes = 
AN obscure. animal, tod oly m Sade 


scription of Thevenot, “says it is thrice the 

size of a common ‘squirrel, and of a rusty black 
, With the belly and foré-feet grey, and the 

os gece ahalf long. Thevenot adds, that 
as p pag Of an Tae eat 
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“JAVAN SQUIRREL. 
el MRS i 


__ Sciurus Bicolor. 56 supra niger, taf folios, euricule-abhtic 


| _  -amberbibus, paren Wee, Bear ages Tomas Lin. 
= | <oberegerang Gel. p, 148. _— | 
“ear ~~ Blackish Squirrel, fulvous beneath, with ited bears ear, ' 


Saran Squie Pemont Qua 2 249s “SV. \ 


Turs, also i is a large species, measuring mae 
inches to the tail, which is of the”same length. ‘ 
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Syst. Nat. Gmel, p. 148. ES 
8 Fete i: pad aye ee ih cl erp 
Sciurus Anomalus. Cnt, ee» 8345.6 


Turs species is said by its describer, Mr. ¢ 

- denstedt, to be a native of Georgia in ia 
to be larger than a common squirrel. Its ¢ 
sa _ on the upper parts of the head, body, and Ii 
is dusky ferruginous, and « of the under pi 









‘tail, bright inous, , the breast at 
| ing paler than the other parts; the 
t: Pre 2a kod rman the tips*, va 
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, size of this species is said to bi J isewhat 
larger than that of a common squirrel. Its colour 
rh shore is dusky ferru or yellowish brown, 
| ore of the Poe deep ferruginous, or 
og! ng to a sanguine ‘red, and its tail is of the 
colour, with a blackish stripe running down 
> fore-feet have four toes, with a rounded 
0 ear like protuberance in place of a thumb: 
; a rine feet have five toes; the ears are slightly 
ar d. tis said to be a native of India. Upon 
ah 


jo other than a variety of the Jacan 


, I cannot but think that this animal is. \s- 
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Tus species appears to es first a 
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scribed by Mr. Pennant, from a specimen p ets 
served ‘in the Museum of Dr. William Hur 

Its length is sixteen inches to the tail, whic rf 
measures seventeen inches. The head, b 
sides, upper parts of the legs and thighs, te 
with the tail, are of a dull purple; gh tush 
of the legs and thighs and the belly yellow the 
end of the tail orange-coloured: the ears are 
tufted. It is a native of India, and is foun 


about Bombay; but, according to Mr. F in 


extends to Belisere, the opposite part of the pe rer 
insula of Hindostan. ‘The species described ar = 


ro © 


figured in the 7th supplemental volume ¢ a 


Count de Buffon’s Natural Hiram the 
name Le Grand Ecureuit de la cbte de M 
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— Seiu lgaris.. 
Tce | cenit Nat. Gmel. p. 7 ge . 
5 Beda bn Squirrel, white beneath, eh paca 
thay Syed song ga Briss. Quadr. 1 
= ~ Gesn, Quadr, 845. Aldr. dig. 396. Jonst. 163. 
ra -— LEeureuil. ee 53: pl. 32. 


fae Se Pennant Quadr. 2. p.139.  * 
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UP x general appearance and manners of this 
ioe 2 species are so well known that it might seem al- 


most unnecessary to particularize them. It is a 
- _ native of almost all parts of Europe as well as of 
Vv the northern and temperate parts of Asia, but is 
served to vary in the cast of its colours in dif- 
ren _climates, and in the northern regions be- 
| _. comes grey in winter* ; it also varies occasionally 
, - % in size. The general measure of the European 
‘ oy uirrel seems to be about eight inches from-nose 

eo ail, ANG of 3 tail about seven, The colour is 
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owing rof the cold, but takes place even in such as are 
mi en ene one Hh Yen 
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; monly 1 in their nests, making their’ principal, ex- 
_-cursions by night. Their habitation is so con- 


‘2s 


nee in summer, “and on ee approach of Hr, 
winter change to a greyer or browner tinge: the 
eyes are large, black, and lively: the ears upright, 
and ornamented with long tufts or pencils of hair aa 
of a richer colour than that of the body: the 


legs are short and muscular; the toes strong and 
divided to their origin; the claws strong and 
sharp; so that the animal can readily climb the a 
smoothest trees: on the fore-feet are only four 
toes, with a claw in the place of a thumb or inner isp 
toe: on the hind-feet are five toes: the tail i is co- 
vered with very long hair, so disposed as to turn a 
towards each side. In the spring these animals — 

seem peculiarly active, pursuing each other — ¢ 
among the trees, and exerting various efforts of | ¥ 
agility.” During the warm summer nights they 

may be also observed in a similar exercise. They — 

seem, as Buffon observes, to dread the heat of % ¥ . 
the sun, for during the day they remain com-- v 









trived as to be perfectly clean, warm, and impe- — 
netrable by rain, and is composed of moss, dried _ 
leaves, &e. and situated between the nee er, s 
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p 196 common SQUIRREL. —— 
7 ete hb . 


The: rel feeds on the buds and young shoots 
FoF tteen, spd ¥ aaid tobe particularly toad of a ge 





. of the fir and pine : it also collects great quantiti 
of nuts, which it deposits in the hollows of trees for 
its winter food, together with beech-mast, acorns, 
_  -&e. ~~‘Dr. Pallas alsa assures us, that those of Si- 
___ beria collect various kinds of fungi for this pur- 
; _ pose. In a state of captivity, nuts form its prin- 
cipal food, but it will also eat a great variety of 
fruits and other vegetable substances, and is de- 
_ lighted with sugar and various sweets. 
~ In some parts of Siberia the Squirrel is found 
entirely white, with red eyes. About lake Baikal 
it is often entirely black, or black with the belly 
white : and in some parts of Europe, and particu- 


|e 


- _ arly in our own country, it is occasionally found 

- with the tail milk-white, and all the other parts 
~ of the usual colour. 

oe The Squirrel is an animal which in a state of na- 

h ture can seldom have occasion to visit the water 


fs .for the purpose of drinking, like other quadru- 
i peds, and can obtain a sufficient supply of dew _ 
_ ‘and rain from the leaves and the hollows of trees. 

_It has even been supposed to have a dread of water ; 
“and it is affirmed by Gesner, from Olaus Magnus, 
and others, that when it wishes to pass-a river or 
lake, i in order to reach the trees that lie bey 
wae pennies prising it gets on a piece of bark, or = \ 

ce Seca e | 
‘ind, is 
‘Son ee affirmed: that eer 
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Lapland ee th da ces of that coun- 
try in-large parties, eae unted on his piece of — 
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Scitbreis Ciueipis, ae entre albo, aunculs imberbibus. 
Lin. Syst. Nat, Gmel. p. 147. r] 


Ash-coloured Squirrel, white beneath, with beardless oat, 
_ Sciurus Virginianus cinereus, See: Raj. Quadr. 215, 
Grey Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. 2. p, 144. a Care. 
P- 74 pl. 74. 
Le Petit-Gris, Buff. 10. p. 116. pl. 25. a ay 
Tuts species is confined to North America, in 
many parts of which it is extremely common, and 
in its general form, as well | as in its way of life, 
resembles the European Squirrel. It is 4 large 
a elegant animal, cates of the size of a half- 
— we about twelve j * 
#ihil: d : 


soméwhat in point aaa size, 7 
of an elegant pale grey, with I 
limbs and the pace ) th 
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4 Mr. Pennant also allows that it is a native of 
7 - South as well as North America. In the ter itp 
is in some years so extremely numerous as t f 
*» incredible damage to plantations, especially those 
of maiz or Indian corn; for which reason it is 
one of the proscribed animals among the colon- 
ists. A reward of no less than three pence per 
head haying been sometimes given for,every one 
killed; and this, says Mr. Pennant, ‘‘ proved such 
an encouragement, as to set all the idle people in 
rovince in pursuit of them. Pensylvania 
"alone paid, from January, 1749, to January, 
1750,*no less a sum than 8OUOl. of their cur- 
rency; but, on complaint being made to the de- 
puties, that their treasuries were exhausted by 
these rewards, they were reduced to one haif.” 
* How improved,” adds Mr. Pennant, ‘‘ must the 
state of the Americans be, in thirty-five years, 
to wage an expensive and successful war against 
its parent country, which before could not bear 
the charges of clearing the provinces from the 
ravages of these insignificant animals!” /This 
‘species resides principally among trees) the 
hollows of which it makes its nest, with sfraw, 
moss, &c. feeding on acorns, fir-cones, maiz, &c. 
as well as on fruits of various kinds. It is said to 
amass great quantities of provision for winter, ~- 
which it deposits in holes which it prepares be- 
neath the roots of trees, &c. It is a difficult ani- 
mal to kill; changing its place on the trees with 
such expedition; as generally to elude the shot of — 
“oS Seamiag lariat. It is sans to be easily 
bee ~ 
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BLACK SQUIRREL. | 


Sciurus Niger. S. niger, auriculis imberbibus. Lin, Syst, Nat. 


Gmel, p. J47- . 
Black Squirrel, with beardless ears. 1 
Black Squirrel. Catesb. Carel. 2. p. 73. pl. 73. Pennant Quadr. © 

2. ps 145. . 
Turs is so much allied to the preceding, that ‘ 

it might be considered as a variety rather thana 
distinct species, were we not assured that it never 


associates with the grey squirrel; from which it * 
also differs in having a somewhat shorter tail. It q 
is entirely of a shining coal-black colour, except __ 
that the muzzle and the tip of the tail are some- 
times white : specimens haye also been seen with 

a white ring round the neck. In its manners it By 
rane resembles the grey squirrel, inhabiting 
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mix aay aia Virginia, 

oe agree by Mr. Pennant a snem- 
ee i in the collection of Mr. euung The 
figure given by Mr. Schreber, in his work on qua- 
drupeds has every appearance of a mere variety 
of the grey squirrel; the tail being of similar 
length, and differing only in having, a ferrugi- 
nous cast. Perhaps the tail in the specimen de- 
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scribed by Mr. Pennant might have been acci- 
7 dentally mutilated. 
ras ———— 
: 4 ; : 
. > HUDSON'S BAY SQUIRREL. 


) Scivrus Hudsonius. S. auriculis imberbibus, dorso glanco, ventre 
cinereo, cauda breviore ex rafescente glanca nigro marginata. 

| Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 147. 
- Tron-grey Squirre] dashed with ferruginous, whitish beneath, 
with dusky side-stripe, and lanceolated tail edged with 
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buy _ Blackish. 

» Boies Bey Sui Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 147. ? 
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W. Deal 


Tue Hudson's Bay Squirrel is a nati)? the , 
wines of North America, and more farti- 
y of the region on from whence it takes its 














with a sharp oy 
not to alter its poms: ip 
winter it keeps in its nest, op ak 
ance on the return of the warm s a 
a a Var? 
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CAROLINA SQUIRREL. 4 


Tus, though stationed as a distinct species b: 
Mr. Schreber, is considered by Mr. mess "3 
variety only of the preceding. Its size “is bgt 

e, but the disposition of the colours different : 
‘the head, back, and sides, being grey, oe 
ferruginous, datermixed ; the belly whites i 
colour divided from that of the te Dy 
coloured line: the lower part of the legs 
ema Tr bakig- mixed with black, and e 
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‘ ig | elses, cauda ex atro cinerea annulo alto Lin. Syst 
‘at. Gel. p. 148. 







y Squirrel, yellow beneath with white sides, beardless ears 
Yee rm, Shoe iS, acon : 
5 {> 
In its general appearance and way bf life this 
“issaid to resemble the common squirrel, but dif- 
: "ie ja (coloor, and in having plain or untufted 
ears; the upper parts are dusky, with the parts 
about: the eyes black; the throat, breast, and 
belly, yellow, and the sides white : the tail black- 
f _ ish-grey, marked beneath, about the middle, with 
Be white band; the feet reddish. It is an inhabi- 
ei of the mountainous parts of Persia. - 
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Sciurus Adstuans. |S. grisea, ube flac. Lin. Syst. 
Gmel. p. 15%. Rash 
Dusky Suite, yellow beneath, with longitatina white sie : 
in the middle. te , 
Brsillan Squitrel Pennant (uadr. 2. p. 149. = 







Pennant, who was ee with two specimens: 
brought from South America. The , 
and sides, are covered with soft dusky hairs ti 
with yellow: the ears are plain, or without tufts; | 
the tail rounded, and the hairs. annulated, with - 
black and yellow : the throat cinereous, fhe i in : i 
side of the legs and the belly yellow, the the latter , 
divided down the middle by a white ites mter-— 
rupted for a small space, and then continued to | “4 : 
Th eee Che sient 99 n 
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Gehan Viegnts S. corpore supra. nigro albo fuscoque varie 

< gato. Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel, p.5t. 

apn csecinots Sql, aenigrtonarypees with the upper 
parts varied pee: ory black brown and whitish un- 
dulations. © 


uallin, Buff. 13. p. 109, pill. 3. 
Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 147. | 


The title of Coguallin, applied to this animal, 
was instituted by the Count de Buffon, as an elegant 
pr abbreviation of the sesquipedalian name Quawhie- 
, by which it is said to have been 
i? called by the Mexicans. It is about twice the size , 
of a common squirrel, and is transversely varie- 
_ gated on the upper part of the body with numerous 
_ undulations of black, white, and orange-brown, the: 
_ under part being orange-tawny: the head, tail, and 
“Timbs, are dusky, and the ears and muzzle whitish. 
ers of this species are somew ‘hat differ 
ent from those of the gen y of SyM\xe els, 
_ since it does not reside on trees, b ut in holes tii- 
ee _der their roots, yley's=- iy gs fo s young, and 
deposits a mag wine of ain and fruits f r winter 
ue. use, Tt is a native 0 of M xico, ‘is said to aidto Wary 
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JARBARY SQUIRREL. 


, . 7 
rus Ge fas. S. fuscus, striie quatuor albidis longitudinateds, 

Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel. pe 50. 

Brown Squirrel, with four longitudinal white stripes. 

Sciurus Getulus, Aldr, dig. 405. Gesn. Quadr. 112. 

Le Barbaresque. Buff. ro. p- 126. pl. 27. 

Barbarian Squirrel. Edw. p. 498. 

White-striped Squirrel. a Quadr. 2. p. 159. 


Tris species is of thesize of a common squirrel, 
and of a reddish brown colour, with the legs 
somewhat paler, and the belly white: the body | 
is marked on each side with longitudinal white 
stripes, and the tail is barred or shaded with al- 
ternate dark and light stripes: the ears are plain 
or without tufts, and are whitish, as are likewise 
the orbits of the eyes. It is a native of Barbary. 


{pt : 
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— SQUIRREL, 

Sciurus Palmarum, _ S,ssubgriseus, striis tribus flavicantibus, 
cauda albo nigrogue lineata, Lin. Syst, Net. Gmel. p..149. , - 

Brown Squirrel, pale ROH marked above with t gitu- 
dinal yellowish stripes, and the tail with blackish ones, 

Mustela Africana. Clus, sa y. 312," 

Le Palmiste. . Buff. 10 112 spl. 26, 

Palm Squirrel. P ant Qe fice T49- 


Pl eY a 
The Palm Squirre 
common ‘squirrel*y 
















at t larger than a 
ry nec “4 allied to 
= =  %. 

* The measures given by Daubenton of the. spe n described 
by Buffon, were from the young animal, anc s<dustitly fal] 
short of the proper size. 
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GINGI SQUIRREL. 147 


the preceding species; but is of a deeper colour, 
airs! is marked by five stripes instead of four. The 
head and upper parts are of a very dark ferru- 
ginous brown, palest on the limbs; the throat, 
breast, and belly, are pale ycllow; on the back 
is an obscure pale yellow stripe, and ou each side 
the body are two of a sinilar colour, of which 
the lower are far less distinetly marked than the 
upper: the tail js of a dull or dingy yellow, barred 
or rather striped ina longitudinal direction with 
blackish bands. In some specimens the two lowest 
side-stripes are scarce distinctly perceptible ; so 
that the species is more securely described in its 
specific character, by particularizing three stripes 
only. This animal is an inhabitant of the hotter 
parts of Asia and Africa, trequenting palm-trees, 
and in its liveliness and gencral habits much re- 
scmbles the common European squirrel. 





GING SQUIRREL, 


Sciurus Ginginianus. S$, griseus, fasem utringue longitudinali 
alba, cauda mgricante. 

Grey-brown Sqnirrel, with a longitudinal white stripe on each 
side, and blackish tail. 

Sciurus Dschinschicus. S$. testacews, fasetis loteralibus orbitisque 
albis, cauda nigra. Lin. Syst. Nat, Gmel. p. 351. 


Turs species is described by Sonnerat, who in- 
forms us that it is rather larger than the Euro- 
pean squirrel, and of a brownish grey colour, 
lighter on the belly, legs, and feet; on each side 


148 CHILIAN SQUIRREL. 


the belly is a white band, reaching from the 
shoulders to the thighs; the eyes are also encir- 
cled with white, and the tail is black, with whit- 
ish hairs intermixed. It isan inhabitant of Gingi 
in the East Indies, 


VAR. ? 
Plantane Squirrel. Pennant Quadr, 2. p. 151+ 


Tus, says Mr. Pennant, much resembles the 
common squirrel, but is lighter coloured, and has 
a yellow line extending along the sides from leg 
to lee. It is common in Jaya and Prince's Island, 
and is called by the Malayee, Ba-djing: it lives 
much on plantanes; is very shy; retreats at the 
sight of mankind, and clatters over the leaves of 
the plantanes with vast noise. It is also common 
on the tamarind trees, 


——=——S—S———— 
CHILIAN SQUIRREL, 


Sciurus Degus. S, fusco-flavescens, linea humerali nigra, Lin. 
Syst. Nat, Gmel, p. 152. Molin. Chil. p. 269. 
Yellowish-brown Squirrel, with a black stripe on each shoulder. 


Tuis species is mentioned by Molina in his 
Natural History of Chili. It is somewhat larger 
than a black rat, and is of a yellowish brown co- 
lour, with a black stripe on each shoulder: the 
nose is sharp, the ears rounded, and the tail 
flocky towards the tip, and of the same colour 
with the body. It is a gregarious animal, and 


. 
STRIPED SQUIRREL, 149 


inhabits holes in shrubby places, feeding on roots 
. . ‘ ‘ os . 
and: fruits, of which it collects a magazine for 


food. 


——S= 
STRIPED SQUIRREL. 


Sciurus Striatus. S, fusco-flavescens, striis yuingue longitudinali- 
bus nigricantibus. 

Yellowish-brown Squirrel, with five longitudinal blackish stripes. 

Sciurus flavus, striis quingue fuscis longitudinalibus. Lin, Syst. 
Nat. p. 87. 

Ground Squirrel. Catesb. Car. 2. pl. 75. Lows, Car. p. 124. 
Edw, pl, 181, 

L'Ecureuil Suisse. Buff. 10. p. 126, pil. 28, 

Striped Dormouse. Pennant Quadr. 2. p, 157. 


Tur Striped Squirrel is a native of the northern 
regions of Asia, and of’ several of the colder parts 
of North America : it has also been found, though 
verv rarely, in some parts of Europe, and differs 
from the major part of the squirrel tribe. in its 
manner of life, which rather resembles that of the 
dormouse, being chiefly passed in subterraneous 
retreats or burrows, the apartments of which are 
filled with various stores of acorns, nuts, grain, 
&c. collected for winter use. It also resembles 
some of the murine tribe, in being provided with 
cheek-pouches, for the temporary reception of 
food : a particularity not to be found in any other 
species of squirrel. Its general length is about 
five inches and a half, and of the tail rather more. 
Its colour on the upper parts is a reddish brown, 
and on the under white: down the ridge of the 
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runs a black streak ; and on each side the 
y are two others, the Theluded space between 
each being of a pale yellow tinge: the tail is 
marked with annuli or circular spaces, like that 
of a mouse, but the fur spreads slightly on the 
sides, as in the rest of the squirrels, though in a 
much less conspicuous manner; and the tips of 
the hairs, being blackish, give the appearance, 
when the tail is spread, of three lines or streaks 
rough its whole length. 
’ These animals are, according to the observa- 
‘tions of Dr. Pallas, extremely common in Siberia, 
) inhabiting the maple and birch woods of that 
country, and generally forming their nests or bur- 
rows near the root of some tree: they are never 
known to ascend trees in the manner of other 
els, unless suddenly surprised or pursued, 
when they climb with great expedition, and con- 
ceal themselves among the branches: they collect 
theirstores during the autumnal season, and on 
the setting in of winter conceal themselves in 
their burrows, the entrances of which they stop ; 
* and the greatest part of the rigorous season 
in sleep, and in feeding on their collected stores ; 
but if, by an unusual continuance of severe wea- 
ther, their provisions happen to fail, they then 
sally out in quest of fresh supplies, and occasion- 
ally make their way into granaries, and even into 
houses. In the choice of — food they are re- 
= markably nice, and have observed, after fill- 
ing their pouches with rye, to fling it out on 


metogyt ea replace it with the su- 











COMMON FLYING S OUIRREL . 













parts of Asia it is far more common, and abounds 
in the birch and pine woods of Siberia in particu- 
lar, It appears to have been confounded by au- 
‘thors with the Virginian Flying Squirrel (S. Volu- 
~ cella), but is a totally distinct species. Its colour 

on the upper parts is an elegant pale or whitish 
_ grey, and on the under parts milk-white. Its ge- 
neral size is inferior to that of 4 common squirrel, 
measuring about six inches* and a quarter to the 
tail, which is shorter than the body, thickly fur 
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red, of a slightly flattened form, and rounded, 


at the extremity. It is to Dr. Pallas that we owe 
the history of this animal’s%manners ; little more 

_ beifg known to preceding naturalists than its ge- 
neral form and manner of flight, or rather spring- 
ing, which is performed by means of an expansile 
furry membrane, reaching from the fore-feet to 
the hind. In order the better to manage this 
part, the thumb, of the fore-feet is stretched out 

_ _ to a considerable length within the membrane, so 
as to appear in the skeleton like a long bony pro- 
s on each of the fore-feet. The Flying Squirrel 

k generally resides in the hollows of. trees towards the 
“upper part ; preparing itsynest of the finer mosses, 

It is a solitary animal, and is only seen in pairs 
ving the breeding’season. It rarely makes its 
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* The specimen in the Leverian Museum measures about seven 
i¢hes to the tail, whiclis about four inches long. There appears 
se some mistake in the measures given of this species in Mr, 

Pennant’s History of Quadrupeds, where it is said to measure four 
, | inches anda quarter fom noe to ail andthe tive ache 
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appearance by day, emerging only at the cone | 
mencement of twilight, when it may be seen 
climbing about the trees, and darting with great 1 
velocity from oné to the other. ‘The colour af 
its upper part so much resembles that of the pate 
silvery bark of the birch-trees which it frequents, — 
that it is by no means easy to distinguish it, 
while engaged | in climbing about during its even+ 
ing exercise. It feeds chiefly on the young 
shoots, buds, and catkins of the birch, as well as 4 
on, those of the pme, &c. In winter it continues 
in its nest; coming out only in mild weather; 
but does not became torpid during that season. 
This animal readily springs to the distance 
twenty fathoms or more, and by this motion con- 
veys itself from the top of one tree to the middle 
part of that to which it directs it flight, which is 
always slightly downwards. It very rarely de-_ 
scends to the surface, and, when taken, and ~ 
placed on the ground, runs or springs somewhat 
awkwardly, owith its tail elevated, and as soon as 
it gains a tree, instantly begins to climb it with 
great activity, sometimes elevating, and some=) ~ 
times depressing its tail, If thrown from the top 
of a tree, it immediately spreads it, membranes, 
and, balancing itself, endeavours to direct its 
motion by the assistance of the tail. The young 
are produced about the beginning or before the ’ 
middle of May, and are two, theee, and some- 
times four, in number : they are at first blind, and 
nearly void of hair; and the parent fosters them 
by covering them with her flying-membrane ; ; 
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‘ing her nest only at the approach of evening, —-_ 
carefully concealing the young with the moss 
of the nest. The youhg begin to acquire their 
fur at six days old; and at the same time the — 
front teeth are visible: they continue blind, how- 
ever, for the space of about thirteen days. 

These animals are very difficultly supported in 
a state of confinement, and, from want of proper 

, &c. are rarely preserved for any consider- 

able length of time. In their manner of sitting 
and feeding, as well as in the action of washing 
their face with their paws, &c. they resemble the 
common squirrel. Their colour continues the 
~e through the whole year. The tail, which 
‘in the full-grown animal is broad and very full of 
hair, is in the young of a round or cylindric form. 
Their voice resembles, that of a mouse. ‘The fur 
of this species, though soft and beautiful, is but 
‘little esteemed, on account of the slightness of 
the skin, and its want of durability. 
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VIRGINIAN FLYING SQUIRREL, 








Mus volans.. Lin. Syst. Nat.po7ges 

Sciurus Aimericanus volans, Raj. Quadr, 21 5: 

Le Polatouche, Buff. 10, pl. 21. 

Flying Squirrel. Catesb. Car. 2. pl. 76. Edw, Pe yor. Pen- 
we 2. pe 155. 
Tus species is’ much smaller Seccill 

ing, from which it also differs in colour, ‘being 

of an elegant brown or subferruginous mouse~ 
colour above, and yellowish white beneath: the 

edges of the flying-membrane are of a darker 3 

blacker tinge than the rest of the fur, cont, ast- - 

ing with the white border of the under a, 

few dusky undulations also take place about the 

back and shoulders : the tail is of a similar c 

to the body, ‘and of ai fiattined shipation th 

hair spreading towards each erm the éxtre 

mity: somewhat. sharpened : re. 
















slightly rounded, Its general cage wire ee 
to the tail, which measures op ge | ee 






an animal of great beauty, and ae kept — 
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WIRGINIAN FLYING SQUIRREL. 





in a state of captivity, being readily tamed, feed- 
ing On various fruits, nu , almonds, walnuts, &c. 
&c. and shewing a considerable degree of attach- 
ment to its possessor. Mr. Schreber assures us, 
that he saw one, which, on being held for some 
time in the hand of a stranger, would spring the 
length of a large room to the person to whom it 
had been most accustomed. It is natugally of a 
gregarious disposition, in which particular it dif- 
fers widely from the preceding species, and may 
be seen, according to Mr. Catesby, flying, to the 
number of ten or twelve together, from tree to 
tree. Like the former species, it is chiefly a noc- 
turnal animal, lying concealed during the day, 
and commencing its activity in the evening. It 
prepares its nest in the hollows of trees, with 
leaves, moss, &c. and it is said that several often 
inhabit the same nest, sometimes as many as 
twelve. 

These animals reside constantly on the upper 
parts of trees, and never willingly quit them for 
the ground. They are said to be capable of swim- 
ming, in case of necessity ; during which exercise 
they do not spread their membrane, but swim in 


_ the manner of other quadrupeds, and, after leav- 


ing the water, can exert their power of flight as 
readily as before. They are said to produce three 
or four young at a time. 
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SEVERN RIVER BLYING SQUIRREL, 


. Sciurus Sabrinus. S. volitans, supra ex rubicundo fuscus, subtus 
ex flavescente albidus, cauda villosa planiuscula. 
Ferruginous-brown Flying Squirrel, yellowish white beneath, 
with slightly flattish villose tail. 
Sciurus Hudsenius. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 153, 
Greater Flying Squirrel. Phil. Trans. vol. 62. p. 379. 
Severn River Squirrel. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 153. 


Tuis is said to be at least equal in size toa 
common English squirrel, and is of a ferruginous 
ash-colour on the upper parts, and yellowish- 
white beneath: the flying-skin is disposed from 
leg to leg, as in the common flying squirrel, and 
the fur on the whole body is long and full; the 
tail also is well haired, but has less of the flat ap- 
pearance than that of the European flying squir- 
rel. It is found in the southern parts of Hudson's 
Bay, in the forests bordering on Severn river in 

mess Bay, and seems to have been first de- 
scribed by Dr. Forster in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. I have given this species a new trivial, 
in order to avoid the repetition of the title Hud- 
sonius, which takes place, through oversight, in 
the Gmelinian edition of the Systema Nature. 
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Tuts, which appears, to have Sam confounded 
by sostie ¢ with the Zaguan or Great Flying 
Squirrel, is described by Linnzus, in the Systema 
Nature, w it is said to be of the size of a 
common squirrel, and of a dark ferruginous-brown 
above, and pale-ferruginous, beneath: the tail is 
described as of the flatly-pinnated form, or with 
the hairs, ‘spreading: towards each side, and the 
flying membrane is said -to be extended: from the 
head to the fore-feet, which is not the case in any 
species yet known, exceptyin one described by 
Seba, and which has been named by Mr. Pennant 







the Hooded Squirrel.. Iam, therefore, strongly 


inclined to beheve, that the animal described and 

figured by Seba is in reality the Sciurus Sagitta 

of Linnzus. . 
Seba describes the 


: . 






iL as rufous above and 
pale yellow-cinereous’ , with feet resem- 
bling hands, and furnishe sharp crooked 
claws; the flying membrane commencing at the 
head, stretching along the neck, meeting under 
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HOODED FLYING SQUIRREL. 
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| HOODED FLYING SQUIRREL. 159 
the throat, and thence extending to the fore and 
hind feet, and continued up the latter to the ori- 
gin of the tail, which is rather long, and well 
covered with hair, so disposed as to spread on 
each side. He adds, that three specimens were 
in the cabinet of Mr. Vincent, one of which he 
was ee ox to copy for his publication, His 
figure is about the size of a common squirrel, and 
is accurately represented, on a reduced scale, in 
the present work. 

The only ‘particular which appears to contradict 
the supposition above mentioned is the anomalous 
appearance of the teeth in the figure given by Seba, 
which do not resemble those of other squirrels, 
but rather those of the order Fer@. It is proba- 





ble, however, since no mention is made of any . 


such particular in the description, that this cir- 
cumstance may have been merely owing to inat- 
tention on the part of the artist, and to that inac- 
curacy in minute particulars so common at the 
period of Seba’s publication. 

On the other hand, supposing the teeth to be 
accurately represented in Seba’s figure, it is but 
just to allow that it may be really a distinct. spe- 
cies, or may even form a separate genus, as dis- 
tinct from that of Sciurus as the Colugo is from 
that of Lemur. 

It is a native of Java, according to Linnzus, 
but Seba (perhaps erroneously) calls it a Virgin- 
ian Squirrel. 
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e ferrugi- 
. ‘sometimes ong, ed, ta- 
y pering, villose tai sania into a flying mem- 
brane, | Tae TTD 
- Taguan, ou od a are Soe ean a nite 
pl. 21. andy, p. 265. pl Ne Vottiar: 


Tue Taguatt is by fe raat 6 
ing suite suring eighteen * inches to the 
tail, which is redty of Rirhtfar’ length, ahd instead 
ofthe flattened or ‘spreading appearance exhibited 

’ in most of the ‘sqiiirrels; is ofa cylindric form, 


or like that of a cat : ‘the head is rounded, rather. 


‘small in proportion, ' ‘and “somewhat flattened on 

- the top: the muzzle bhitit}"the ears very small ‘and 

» without tufts, the limbs stout, the fore-feet armed 
with four claws, and the hinder with five: the 
colour ain parts is chesnut, _ brighter 
or darker in d ues, and: “having 
commonly @ hoary on estas 2 
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and the tail is still 
black: the breast 
lowish white, s ic] 
The disposition of the flying 
to that of the comm 


where the re | ‘its upper pa ) ‘Sa 
trasted with of the mite lg or v Ee we wn 

The Taguan ies native of India and t he In- 
dian isles, residing in woods, and springing toa 
~ vast distance from thee 
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may be owing apd to > the diferenc between 
the male and fe a 

It may be that a strong general simi- 
larity takes place betw re animal and the ~~ 







in all probability, is also a > ive of many of the 
Indian isles, as well as of New Holland, and may | 
have been sometimes confounded by travellers _ 


with the Taguan. ee 
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riores cuneati: inferiores cuneated : ag lower com- 
i. pressed- ay 
4 Molares utrinque quatuor. ‘rind r in each jaw. 
i I gz. : 
. » teres, versul 
apicem crassior. oe ards the end. 
Pedes xequalis longitudinis, |} Legs of equal length: fore- 
~ anteriores tetrad we actylous. = 
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FAT DORMOUSE. 16: 
less degree of agility. It feeds on muts,‘acorns, fruit, 
&c. and during great part of tie winter remain: 
torpid in its nest, which is prepared in the hol- 
lows of trees, with dried leaves, moss, &c. Dur- 
ing its state of torpidity it is said to grow very 
fat, contrary to the nature of most of the hyber- 
nating or sleeping animals; which are observed, 
on their first emerging from that state, to be far 
leaner than before its commencement. ]t is pro- 
bable, however, that this animal awakes at inter- 
vals, and indulges in the use of its collected 
stores of provision; and the epigram of ‘tial 
must consequently be received with a aoe de- 
gree of allowance tor the popular belief of the an- 
cients on the subject. 





Tota mihi dormitur hiems; et pinguior illo 
Tempore sum quo me nil nisi somnus alit. 


Nurs'd by a long hibernal sleep, 
I fatten by repose : 

Nor food the nourishment can give 
Which abstinence bestows. 


It is but just to observe, that the Count de Buf- 
fon has very properly exposed the absurdity of the 
ancient notion; and has observed that the animal 
occasionally wakes, and makes use of its stock of 
provision. ‘The truth is, that it is at all times 
fat, and appears as much so in ene as in au- 
tumn. By the ancient Romans 

ong the articles of luxury, and was fattened 

proper receptacles, called Gliraria. . 

The size of thisyelegant, species is not very far : 










was numbered) 
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of thatof ‘a squirrel, measuring from nose 
near six inches, and the tail four and a 


It is an animal of .a much.thicker form in 
ion than a squirrel, and is of an elegant 


ur, bf -ong on the under parts and insides 








tly spreading form, like that of a squir- 


rel: theeyes are largevand= blac! é ars 
rounded, nd -ve , slightly haire 1 
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__. the upper parts-0 00 vea shght dusky. 
ta and sometim - . ferruginous. ti “Its gene- 
oval my 7 ; but it is 
not ¢ Raced about 
the middle of summer, and are“four or five in 
number, ' = 
o- 
GARDEN DORMOUSE. 
. Myoxus Nitela. MM. rufus, subtus ex albo cinereus, macula nigra 
t 


circa oculos et pone auriculas, Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmet. p. 156. 
Schreb. saeugth. p. 833. t. 226. 
Rufous Dormouse, greyish-white beneath, with a black mark 









about the eyes and behind as ears. 
Mus sapere M. cauda ¢ ate 
» oculis, Lin. § , . 
Mus Nited | 
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GARDEN DORMOUSE. 





WooD DORMOUSE. 
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GARDEN DORMOUSE. ¢ 

and is commonly found in gardens, feeding o: 
various kinds of fruit; particularly peaches an¢ 
apricots. It makes its nest, like the rest of this 
genus, in the hollows of trees, and sometimes in 
those of walls, or even in the ground a 








bout the 
roots of trees, &c. collecting, for this purpose, 





dried leaves, grass, mosses, &c. In autumn it~ 
collects a quantity of nuts, mast, &c. and ral 
sits it in its hole ; and during the greatest part of — 
the winter remains in a state of torpidity, awake 7 
ing only at distant intervals. Its general length 
is about four inches and a half, and Ta 
ther less. It is of an elegant rufous or 
colour above, and yellowish white beneath : the 
eyes are imbedded in a large black patch or 
which extends to some distance beyond each ear: 
the tail is somewhat wider towards the end, and 
sharpens at the extremity, and is marked on that 
part by a longitudinal black stripe, having the 
edges white. These animals produce their young 
about the middle of summer, whieh are about 
five or six in number, and are said to be of very 
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quick growth. 
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is Dryas. M. ex grikee rufus, sabtus sobdie elu, tinea ° 
sg svecte atringue pePoteloe ad ausiculas Clipe. Lin, Syst. 
Wat. eres 156) Schreb. saeugth. p. 831. t. 225. B. / 
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rish s Dormouse, whitish beneath, with a strait black 
pe across the eyes to the ears. 


| me nile is much allied to the preceding, 
. as a less sharpened visage, and a much 
rte r tail ; and its general proportions bear a 
rnblande to those of the fat dormouse. 
the tail is about four inches, and the 
tail, three inches. Its colour on the upper 
py and tail is greyish ferruginous, and of the 
c find ‘parts yellowish white: the patch or black 
mark on each side the head is much narrower than 
im the preceding species, and extends only to the 
ears: the tail is very furry, the hair spreading as 
_ in that of a squirrel. It is said to be a native 
of Russia, Georgia, &e. inhabiting woods, &c. 
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close shrub. As they want much of the spright- 
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COMMON DORMOUSE. 






Myoxus Muscardinus. M. rufus, gula albicante, plantarum pol- 
lictbus muticis. ~ Tin, Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 156. 

Rufous Dormouse, with whitish throat, and the thumbs of the — 
hind-feet without claws. > 

Mus avellanarius. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 83. “~ 

Mus avellanarum minor, Aldr, dig. 439. Joust, Quadr. 168. 

Dormotse or Sleeper. Ray syn. Quadr, 220, = . 

Le Muscardin. Buff. 8. p. 193. pl. 26. " J 

Dormoule. Bfit. Zool. 1. p. 95. Hist, Quadr. 2. p. 161. ‘ 
Edw. pl. 266. - 





Tue size of this animal is nearly equ t 
of a mouse, but it is of a more plump or roufided 
form, and the nose is more obtuse in Properies 
the eyes are large, black, and prominent; the . 
ears broad, thin, and semi-transparent: the fore- 
feet have four toes, and the hind-feet five, but the 
interior of these latter are destitute of nails: the 
tail is about two, inches and a half long, and 
closely covered on all sides with hair, which is 
rather longer towards the tip than on the other _ 
parts: the head, back, sides, belly, and tail, arege 
of a tawny red colour; the throat white: the fur 
is remarkably soft, and the whole apecne a. ™ 
considerable degree of elegance im its app ce. ) 
It sometimes happens that the colour’ is rather 
brown than reddish. r 

Dormice, says Mr. Pennant, inhabit woods or 
very thick hedges; forming thefr nests in the 
hollows of some low tree, or near the bottom of a 
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"common Sbuwover. 


trees, or attempt to bound from spray to spray. 


nuts, &c. for their winter provision, and take 


_ their food in the same upright posture. The 


ie 


_— 


the time, retiring into their holes on ,the ap- 
proach of winter, and, rolling themselves up, lie 
torpid during the greatest part of the gloomy sea- 
son. Sometimes they experience a short revival 





then relapse into their former state. 

e animals seldom appear far from their re- 
treats, or in any exposed situations; for which 
reason they seem less common in this country 
than they really are. They make their nest of 
grass, moss, and dead leaves. According to the 
Count de Buffon it consists of interwoven herbs, 
and is six inches in diameter, open only above, 
and is situated between the branches of hazel and 
brushwood. The number of young is generally 


r three or four. 





Like the squirrel, they.form little magazines of 


ead day ; when they take a lytle 


j 


 Tincsal the Spokcrel, they never aspire to the tops | 
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*cohsumption of their hoard during the rigour of / 
_ winter is but small, for they sleep most part of — 
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GILT-TAILED DORMOUSE,. 





shen Farts London Publiche® by G Keareley, Pleat Strest 
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tudinali Caudeque — luteis. 
Purplish brown Dormousé, + with the 1 part 0 h | 
longitudinal stripe on the head gold-yellow, 


pLe Lerot A queue dorée. Buff. Suppl. 7. p. 2B3:ph 980 
rix chrysurus. Schreb. saeugth, ae : 
ee Dormouse. Pennant Quadr. 2. po 162. - 


A ae ~Adhenittl aes idered by 


Pennant inihis E a 
DDormouse, i allied in perhaps 
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and : ahi ich it fr 


Schreber. Itis an. SPrerpr Tags Bs 
nam, and is remarkable for the bi of its ec mn 
we being of a fine purplish Bron above, ra- 

er paler beneath; the tail is brown at its base, 
bias for half its length, and the remainder of a 
b ld-yellow, and on the top of the head is 
a) dinal stripe, of that colour, The ie 
is oe in*proportion to the body; the eyes sr 
‘the ears moderately large, short, and rot 


pPpee lip di wided’; _the-frout) 
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weak crooked claws; and in 4 
b a small ‘uber ~On the hi nd par 
ane ee pe back, are scatte od ‘set 
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rough: sees they seem to arise from small 
om spe eaths, and their conformation is 
y singular, each hair, or rather quill, being 
lindric and very small near the body, growing 
the middle part, where it is half a 
ad; and thence gradually diminishing to 
fine point: along the middle runs a chan- 
Fass if examined with a glass, ap- 
ars yellow, while the sides, which are elevated, 
ure of a brown colour, and thus a sort yf double 
flexion of light takes place, causing the pur- 
t abovementioned : these singular hairs 
ills become gradually smaller as they ap- 
the sides of the body, and quite disappear 
towards the abdomen. It seems to be an animal 
formed for climbing trees, and from the descrip- 
tion given above it will appear that Mr. Schre- 
ber’s opinion is just, and that it should in reality 
be considered, notwithstanding it diminutive size, 
as a species of Porcupine. Its length, from nose 
to tail, is five inches, and of the tail siinches 
and nine lines. Th 
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Tuis animal is scam the 7th + 
mental vdjume of the Count de Buffon’s Nat 

History, and is said to be of the sizeof as 
_ but of a longer form, and ‘tie: colour’ n 
tioned in the specific character accomy nym 
present article. It is a native of Guia é K bre R 
sides on trees in the nahh of atgiel feeding 
on fruits, &c. Its general residence is mii 
trees. Its teeth resemble those of squirrels, at 1¢ 
it has the same method of elevating its tail 

is longer than the ete Q 

with aumerons’ alte : 
_bands,"the tip itself 
measures between seyen al 
f tail, which i is of equal | : 






: , . Var-§ . ce . 
ant UERLINOUET. 
Le Petit Guage Buf mp7. pbs. pt, 66. | 
+, 


Tats, which is suppotediby the author to t 
» variety ae i alir 
every particular except si 
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ms r 
le, — ein) 8B. 
macht nd. | + aw ~ | nose to tail, which is 
but re incl and three. ln 2S 1 2 length. The 


colour o this kind is'also les brown than the for- 
and has a cast of cinereous olive-colour on 
p It may be doubted whether it 
) stitute a distinct species from the 
-; but the full history of these animals does 
| yet appéar to be clearly understopd. Mr. 
vant places them in the genus Dormouse ; 
c at pre esent we cannot do better thin follow 

xa ap] eof that judicious author, who is em- 
y termec by Dr. Pallas Primus post im- 
at item R gjum Anglorum solidus Zoologus. The 

ier iguets are said to be easily tamed, and to 

: pra duce two young ata birth, which they bring 
fe bien the oe . 
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~ Myoxu: icanus, btus albidus superciliart 
—-,: . rege sparstessSes 
| * Ferruginous-grey Dormouse, wilitish beneath, with a white 


‘superciliary and lateral line, tail black in the middle, and 


on the fofe-feet very long. 
Dormouse. , Pennant Quadr, 2. P. 161. 
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‘Tuis species was to Mr. Pen- 
nant by Sir Joseph Banks, and is said to be found 
about the mountains of Sneeburgh, above 800 
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iles ‘abov - Cape of Good Hope. Its size is. 
ofa sau rel, but its shape much er and ‘ 
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AFRICAN "DORMOUSE. 

flatter: its colour on the upper ee oe . 
ginous; on the under whitish: above each eye ~ 

is a white line, and on “each side the body an- — 
other : the head is flat; the nose obtuse ; the eyes 
full and black; the whiskers long; the upper lip 
bifid; the auricles scarce apparent; the toes long 
and distinct ; the knob on the fore-feet large) ax 
the claws very long: the tail black im the midd 
and hoar} on each side. Whether it be really 
species ofDormouse may perhaps be doubted, 
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Dipus Sagitta. D. cava lomgiscime, _subpennata nigro- 
alba, petiibus posticis loagtecinnis owe og 87. 
and p. 306. Mus. Ss 


Pale-brown Jerboa, white beneath, with siloty ac) tridac- 
ate hind feet, and very long tail with pene: black- 


> RHIS is the species which seems res have been 
‘nown to the ancients under the name. of pus dines, 
m7 two-footed mouse, and which is represented, 
Bins oe great degree of exactness, on 

Cyrene, where anciently 









of the © scr rings z Kei 
vat, and is of a very. pal 
and white beneath ; 
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COMMON JERBOA. , 


whee Fumes. Prablgheat by OKeamedee Ble fitreets 






















ap : 
indWiduals, The head is short; the ears thin, 
broad, upright, and rounded: the eyes ane 
round, and dark coloured: the fore legs about’ 
an inch long, with five toes to each fe 

inner toe very small, but furnished gyith a a 
crooked ¢law, like the rest: the hind legs ‘are 
extremely) long, thin, sparingly covered with 
short hail’, and very much resemble those of 
bird: the hind feet have three toes each, 
middle of which is somewhat longer than the res 

and all are furnished with sharp and strong claws : 
there is also a very small spur or back toe, with its » 
corresponding claw; but this spur or back toe is 
so small, that it seems to have been generally over- 
looked by the describers of the animal; and it is 
highly remarkable, that neither Edwards nor 
Pennant, who both examined this species in a 
living’state, nor even Dr. Pallas, whose accuracy 
' in’ description is extreme, and who examined 
great number of specimens, make the least men- 
tion of this part; nor does any vestige of it @p-~ 4 
pear in the figure given by Dr. Pallas of the 
skeleton. We must, therefore, suppose either that 
the anima) yaries in this respect, or that it may 
perhaps constitute a sexual distinction, and may 
consequently be found only on some individuals, 
It may also occur in those which inhabit Barbary 
Egypt, and Arabia; but not in those which : ! 
found in the sandy deserts between the Tanais”” 
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‘Volga, where Dr. Pallas examined his 
cimens; for this animal, like the Alagtags or 
ext described species, appears to inhabit 


_ diStant and dissimilar regions, occurring not bly 
‘ y parts of Africa, but in the eastern parts 
e:... &ec. &c. It also appears from the ob- 

| \ poe of Dr. Pallas, that the two species, viz. 
Common Jerboa’ and the Alagtaga, never 
“Gnhabit the same spots, or intermix, but/keep per- 

fectly distinct or separate from each other. 

The usual length of the common Jerboa, from 
to tail, is about seven inches and a quarter: 
tail is about ten inches long, of a form rather 
imelining to square than cylindric, and of the 
» » same colour with the body, but terminated by an 
“elegant, flattish, oval tuft of black hair, with a 
white tip. On each side the nose are situated 
several very long hairs or whiskers, as is usual 
in most’animals of this tribe: the cutting-teeth 
are sharp and strong, and resemble those of a rat. 
In its attitudes and manner of progression this 
animal resembles a bird; generally standing, like 
=: Kangaroo, on its hind feet, and leaping with 
much celerity, and to a great distance :_ but some- 
* times it sets its fore feet to the ground for a mo- 
ment or two, and then recovers its former atti- 
tude. It principally uses the fore legs in feeding; 
pulling to its mouth the ears of corn, and-various 
other vegetable substances on which it feeds. It 
abits subterraneous holes, which it either pre- 
, i: itself, or finds ready excavated, in the dry, 
, amd sandy deserts in which it resides. 
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This animal has frequently been 1} ght i ‘ 
Europe, and in a state of confin Beat 
known to burrow almost through a brick | 
It has been well figured by Edwardsfiwho di 
observe qny appearance of a spur or 
It is possi i. however, that from its mi 
might have escaped his attention. .. 
The measurements of this spe 
ently given by authors, and it ap 
to vary somewhat in size in different cou 
those of Siberia, described by Dr. Palla 
smaller than those of Africa; and, afte 
not impossible that they may in reali 
though so nearly resembling eac ‘other 
make the distinction very di flicult : in Jr 
specimens a white transverse band runs a 
upper part | of the’thighs, whereas in that ¢ 
“wards a black or dusky band passes, across’ t 
lower part of the back, without any appearan 
of the white one It is difficult to determir ay 
ther the kind described and fi 3ru 
should be considered as a var Ps esel 
s of »the Alagtaga ; si it agrees 
Ee: boa, in having the black de 
ae or crescent, while, on” 


its, a eo on. the hind feet it pS ; 
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pither in th 
ja... Mons. Sonnini considers the Jerboa as»con- 
itut Ing a link’ between quadrupeds and birds. 
"Tn this idea ‘He is by no means singular; the same 
iment naturally suggesting itselftothe mind 

yp PO aie observer, Mons. Sonnini 
ition from quadrupeds 
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en investigated, we have 


k of cP: the Bat. We have 
| , that the series of grada- 





| So nnini describes 

‘O tow 
~s Its size is nesily equal to that of a large rat: 
s head is he a, large + to the body, 
the ue i ght fawn-colour, 
>: triped with black : h sere oem 
lower : 
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the Egyptian Jerboa as 
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ano nail St he fo ut ste 

ae yor 18 
lw grea t ho ee the 
oe Ne niddle of Bate 
fi "These fore-feet are 
¥ h 2 animal i walking, but serve"him 
y te im hold of his food, and to carry it to his 
s also to dig his on a. abode. 
| 


legs are etn with hafr, fawn- 


ite ; long feet are almost en- 
cially e outside, which must 
€ case ; since the animal, whether 


) or at loll tant I leans on that part. 
sly long, have each three 

mething longer than the 
are I provided with nails, which 
ai obtuse: they have also 
d of spur, or rather a very smal) 
a fourth toe, which*gives'the Jerboa 
yf some resemblance to the Alagtaga of 
Part scribed by Gmelin in the Petersburgh | 
} ansat tic 8, and which part ‘probably escaped 
Biraist: as well as many others. The toes 
] ped re furnished below with long grey 
ng 7 h ye low, ¢ except that at the origin 
he wh 118 of a blackish cast: the nails, 
? of the. re and hind feet, irty 
-Hasselquist of the 
ss the eh 7 the boy 
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below, and is. a pies 
the extremi Ahict 


hair, half black and half ¢ 

The following i is, accordi to. - [ 
the average size of the Egyptian J 
taken from female specimens, because : 
pened first to be met with, but M. Soniini : 
sures tg the difference of size between tl 
sexes 1s Dut very slight. 

“ Length of the body, from the tip 
' to the origin of the tail, five echoes ir 

‘“« That of the head, measured in. 
from the tip of the nosé’to the nape o' 
one inch eight lines. 

‘« Breadth of the muzzle at its extremity 
lines, That of the opening of the mouth. 
sured from one angle of the jaw t tag 
three lines and a half. The upper j 
beyond the under three Imes and a 

‘“« Length of the upper teeth, two line 
’ under, three. > 

‘¢ Distance between the nostrils, one lines j 
tween the tip of the nose and the anterior 1 
the eye, ten lines. iyi 
the eye to the ear, two lines a if Betw 1 
the two angles of the eye, fi lit is. Distance b a? 
tween the anterior angles of the eyes, meast 
in a strait line, one inch and halfaline. — 

“* Length of the johny one inch and six line: | 
‘breadth of the ears ae igs Jistanceyy 
between theers, nine | : ” 
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fota ength Go ore ! 
: t of the ago ee 
ye second, including the nail, three lines. 
_* Total length of the hind-legs, six inches and 
yo lines: that-of the middle toe, including the 
ited’ that of the spur, one line.” 
: oe ne females have eight ipples, thg position 
of whi remarkable: they are situated more 
tern mn in other quadrupeds : the first pair 
yond the bend of the shoulders ; and the last 
nder the thigh than under the belly: 
‘we Other pairs, on the same line, are 
ie Stiy placed rather under the flanks than 
ler th aa, - 
; oe x oa appears to be a prolific animal ; 
ze ex ly sumerous in Arabia, Nubia, 
ind Barbary. During my stay in, or ra- 
a ‘dnvie; 2 my excursions.in Egypt, I opened 
21 J eb pas. My principal aim was to ascer- 
i that™they had only one stomach, and con- 
sequent could not possess the power of rumin- 
ng. This was an answer to one of the ques- 
t, Michaelis, sprofessor at Gottingen, had 
’ nda ravellers sent to the East by the 



































«, sof Den Whether the Jerboa was a 
7 fein 1 — animal A question arising 1 the 
* ke whieh had. ~oceasioned -the: can- 


c ng 1 e Jerboa with the Daman seute?, or 
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ine that surround modern 
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Alexandria are much frequented by the 
They live in society, and in burrows, which 
dig with their teeth and nails.. I have even 
told, that they sometimes make their way through 
the soft stone which is under the stratum of sand, 
Though not absolutely wild, they are very shy, 
and upon the least noise, or the sight of any ob- 
ject, retire precipitately to their holes. . They. 
can onlyybe killed by surprise. “The Arabs con- 
trive to take them alive, by stopping up all the 
avenues to their burrows except one, by whi 
they force them to come out. I never 
their flesh indeed is said to be not very 
though it is not despised by the Egypti 
skin, covered with soft and shining hair, is an 
as a common fur, 

“ In Egypt I kept six of these animals for some 
time in a large iron cage: the very first night 
they entirely gnawed through the upright and 
cross pieces of wood, and I was obliged to have the 
inside of the cage lined with tin. They ate rice, 
walnuts, and all kinds of fruit. They delighted 
in being in the sun; and when taken into the 
shade, huddled together, and seemed to suffer 
from the privation of heat. It has been said that 
the Jerboas sleep by day, and never in the night; | 
but, for my part, I observed quite the contrary. , 

















In a state of liberty they are found round their 
subterraneous habitations in open day, and those 
which I kept were never more lively nor a 
than in the heat of the sun. Although they ha 

a great deal of agility im their motions, the 
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184 \ COMMON JERBOA. 
seem to be of a mild and tranquil disposition. 
+s e suffered themselves to be touched without 
- ty; and there was neither noise nor quarrel 
among them, even when taking their food. At 
the same time they testified neither joy, fear, nor 
gratitude: their gentleness was neither amiable 
nor interesting: it appeared to be the effect of 
cold and complete indifference, bordering on stu- 
pidity. Three of these animals died sucqessively, 
before my departure from Alexandria. I lost 
two others during a somewhat stormy passage to 
the isle.of Rhodes, when the last, owing to the 
neg -¢ of the person to whose care it was 
committed, got out of its cage and disappeared. 
I had a strict search made for it, when the vesse! 
was unloaded, but without effect: it had, no 
doubt, been killed by the cats.” 

Mons. Sonnini seems inclined to think that the 
Alagtaga or Tartarian Jerboa described by 
Gmelin in the Petersburgh Transactions, is no 
other than the Egyptian Jerboa, notwithstanding 
its different residence. 
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~ Dipus Jaculus D, cauda jaca apice pennata nigro-alba, 
pedibus posticis maximis pentadactylis. Pall, Glir. p. 87. and 
2495. Mus. 
 Pale-brown Jerboa, white beneath, with extremely long penta- 
dactyle hind-feet, and yery long tail with: subpennated black- 
___ and-white tip. 
Siberian Jerboa. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 166. 
Alagtag). Buf. 13.p.141. Schreb. sacugth, p. 842. 


In its general appearance*this species perfectly 
resembles the common’ ér Egyptian Jerboa, but is 
considerably larger, though there appear to be 
permanent varieties or traces which are, on the 
contrary, much smaller than the common species. 
It is principally distinguished by the remarkable 
character of the hind feet, each of which has a 
pair of very conspicuous spurs or additional toes, 
situated at some distance above the front toes, 
and furnished with sharp claws. 

If the Leverian Museum is a very fine speci- 
men of this animal, which has been figured in 
Mr. Pennant’s History of Quadrupeds. The co- 
lour of the Siberian Jerboa or Alagtaga is nearly 
the same as that of the Egyptian ; but there is no 
appearance of the dusky band across the lower 
part of the back, or any transverse undulations ; 
the whole upper parts being of a pale yellowish 
fawn-colour, and the under parts white. Its 
length i is about eight inciies, and the tail ten. It 
is found, according to Dr. Pallas, from the Cas- 
pian sea to the river Intish, but is no where very 
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frequent. It inhabits dry, sandy, and gravelly 
soils. 
_ Of this species there are two supposed varieties, 
“agreeing in form with the above mentioned, but 
differing in size, and in some degree in colour ; 
but the differences are not such as to justify our 
considering them as specifically distinct. ‘The 
first of these varieties is the Adiddle Siberian Jer- 
boa, which is of the size of a rat, and has the 
thighs crossed by a white line; and a whitish 
zone or circle surrounds the nose, It is found in 
the eastern deserts of Siberia and Tartary, beyond 
the Jake Baikal. It also occurs in Barbary and 
Syria, and extends, according to Dr. Pallas, even 
as far as India. The other variety is called by 
Mr, Pennant the Pygmy Siberian Jerboa. It 
agrees in form with the other, but has no white 
circle round the nose, and has a smaller tuft to 
the tail, the end of which is just tipped with 
white. In size it is far inferior to the middle va- 
riety. It is said to inhabit the same places*with 
the large or first described kind. All these agree 
in their manners, burrowing in hard, clayey 
ground, not only in high and dry spots, but even 
in low and salt places; digging their holes with 
great celerity with their fore feet and teeth; thus 
forming oblique and winding burrows, of some 
yards in Jength, and ending in a large hole or 
receptacle by way of nest, in which are deposited 
the herbs, &c. on which they feed. They are 
“said to wander about chiefly by night. ‘They 
sleep rolled up, with the head between the thighs: 


— 
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they are extremely nimble, and on the approach 
of danger spring forward so swiftly, that a man 
well mounted can scarcely overtake them. 

are suid to be particularly fond of the roots of 
tulips, and soine other bulbous-rooted plants. 
They are supposed to sleep during the winter in 

the manner of Dormice. 

The large, or middle variety of this species ,ap- 
pears to be figured by Aldrovandus, under the \ 
title of Cuniculus Indicus Utias dictus, 

It is possible that Mr. Bruce’s description may — 
refer to the same animal, since he expressly af- 
firms, that the hind feet have four toes besides a 
spur. His figure, however, does not represent 
this particular distinctly, and is besides marked 
across the lower part of the back by the dusky 
band or crescent, which generally appears on the 
Common Jerboa. 

Mr. Bruce tells us, that there is little variety 
in the animal, either in size or colour; but that_ ‘ 
towards Aleppo they have broader noses than the 
African ones ; that their bodies are thicker, and | 
their colour lighter. 

“« The Arabs of the kingdom of Tripoli (says 
Mr. Bruce) make very good diversion with the 
Jerboa, in training their greyhounds, which they 
employ to hunt the Gazel or Antelope, after in- 
structing him to turn himself by hunting this. 
animal. The Prince of Tunis, son of Sidi Younis, 
and grandson of Ali Bey, who had been strangled 
by the Aigerines when that capital was taken, 
being then.an exile at Algiers, made me a present 
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\ CAPE JERBOA. 


of a small greyhound, which often gave us excel- 
lent sport. It may perhaps be imagined that a 
_chace between these two creatures could not be 
ong: yet I have often seen; in a large inclosure, 
. or -court-yard, the greyhound employ a quarter 
' of an hour before he could master his nimble ad- 
versary: the small size of the creature assisted 
him much; andyhad not the greyhound been a 
practised one, made use of his feet as well as 
his teeth, he: might have killed two Antelopes in 

the time he could have killed one Jerboa.” 
I not omit to add, that Mr. Bruce cannot 
allo Jerboa to be the Saphan of the sacred 
writings, 
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CAPE JERBOA. 
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Dipus  Cafer. . spadiceus, subtus subcinereus, palmis pentadace — 
= tylis, plantis tetradactylis, cauda villosissima apice nigra. . 
oat ey Jerboa, pale ash-coloured beneath, with pentadac- 
Lan _ tyle fore-feet, tetradactyle “hind-feet, and very villose tail 
tipped with black. 

“J Jerboa Capensis. Mill. cim. phys. p. 62. t. 31. 

"Grand Gerbo, Buff. Suppl. 6. p. 260, pl. 42. 

~ Cape Jerbo Pino enol ee , 
fay Ls Sly bf 

Tw: is by far the farpest 6f all the Jerboas, 
‘is a native of the mountainous country to 
pees: Good Hope. Its length — 

e to tail is two inches; of the 
tail near fifteen inches. “The head is broad ; the 
muzzle somewhat sharp ; spe the upper jaw longer 
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than the lower. The general colour of the ani- 
mal is a pale ferruginous above, and pale ash- 
colour beneath. The nose is black and bare to 
some little distance up the front: the ears large: 
the whiskers long and black : the tail is of the same 
colour with the body for about half its length; 
the remainder blackish, and extremely villous or 
full of hair. It is an animal of great strength 
and activity, and will spring to the distance of 
twenty or thirty feet at once. When eating, it 
sits upright in the manner of a squirrel. It bur- 
rows in the ground, like the smaller kind of Jer- 
boas, with great ease and expedition; having 
very strong and long claws, five in number, on the 
fore feet: those on the hind feet are rather short, 
and are four in number. 

This animal is among the late accessions to Na- 
tural History. It seems to have been first figured 
in the miscellaneous plates of Mr, Millar. <A 
figure also occurs in the sixth supplemental vo- 
lume of the Count de Buffon’s History of Qua- 
drupeds. It is called by the Dutch colonists, at 
the Cape, by the name of Springen Haas or Jump- 
ing Hare. 
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TORRID JERBOA. 


OAS, «TUT ys 
Dipus Meridianus. D. palmis subt lanti - 
_ tylis, cauda concolore. Lin. Syst. Nat. 
Yellowish-brown Jerboa, white beneath; “with at OR 
fore-feet, pentadactyle hind-feet, and Pips 3s} of the 
same colour with the body. : pa AR ae 


Mus longipes. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 84. . Pall. Gir, p- 88, 
Torrid Jerboa. Pennant Quadr. 2, P- ie 


| - Tuts species, according to ‘Dr. Pallas, was first 
figured by Seba,* whose specimen appears to have © 
been not fully'grown. Speeiniéns were brought | 
to Dry Pallas in the year 1770, which were taken 
on rders of the sandy” desert of Naryn,- 
» north ‘latitude.’ ‘The ‘burrows or p 
hich they had formed in the dry soil, had ’ 
€ entrance, and were about an ell deep i in ‘. | 
| nd. The size of this’ species is between that, . 
_ of a rat anda field-mouse; ‘ahd notwithstanding 
the great length of the ‘hitid legs, ‘it does not 
~ leap, like the rest of the Terboas, but runs in the 
" Manner of the rat tribe; and it seems to be on 
this account that Mr, Pennant has rankédit un- 
le his division . of J erboid Rats, rather “than 
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the rest. The colour of the animal is brown 
above, and white beneath; the colours separated 
along the sides by a yellowish line. 
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TAMARISK JERBOA. 


Dipus Tamaricinus. D. palmis subletradactylis, plantis penta- 
dactylis, cauda obsolete annulata. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. 
P- 159- 

Yellowish-brown Jerboa, white beneath, with subtetradactyle 
fore-feet, pentadactyle hind feet, and tapering tail ohecurely 
annulated with brown. 

Mus tamaricinus. Pall, Glir. p. 88. t. 19. 

Tamarisk Rat. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 175. 


Tuis species, which was first discovered by Dr. 
Pallas, is about the size of the brown rat. It is 
an inhabitant of the most southern parts of the 
Caspian deserts, and probably of the warmer 
parts of Asia. I[t delights in low grounds and 
salt marshes, and burrows under the roots of the 
tamarisk-bushes. Each burrow has two entrances, 
and is very deep. The animal comes out by 
night to feed, and makes its principal repast on 
succulent maritime plants, as the Salsola, &c. 
which in the salt deserts it inhabits are very plen- | 
tiful. The head of this species is oblong; the 
whiskers large; the nose blunt; and the nostrils. S 
covered by a flap: the eyes large; the ears large, | 
oval, and naked: the space round the nose and | 
eyes, and beyond the ears, white: the sides of the 
head and neck cinereous: the back and - 
yellowish grey: the tips of the hairs brown ; _ 
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breast and belly white: the tail ash-coloured, and 
annulated more than half way from the base with 
rings of brown: the hind legs are long in propor- 
tion to the fore legs ; and the feet are longitudin- 
ally black beneath: on the fore feet is a warty tu- 
bercle in place of the thumb. The length from 
nose to tail is about six inches; the tail not quite 
so long. 


Sex. JERBOA. 


Dipus Chasis pve pacat subtus albidus, polis 
tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis, cauda longa subnuda murina. 

Yellowish-brown Jerboa, whitish beneath, with the fore-feet 

“tetradactylous, the hind-feet pefitadactylous; the tail long 
and mouse-like. ). 

Dipus palmis tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis, cauda annulata 
undigue setosa. 

Jumping Moufe of Canada. Tin, Trans. 4. p. 157. pl. 8. 

Canada Rat. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 1726 


Tus minute species, which is figured on the 
annexed plate im its natural size, and represented 
ve and torpid state, is a native of 
2 to have been first discovered 
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mal 
the same genus with the Jerboa, hitherto con- 
fined to the warmer climates of Africa, I take the 
hberty of laying before this society the following 
observations, accompanied by a drawing of an 
animal of that kind, procured by myself, im the 
neighbourhood of Quebec, during ny Jast resi- 
dence in that country. The specimens from 
which I made the drawing are now in my/collec- 
tion. With respect to the food, or mode of feed- 
ing, of this animal, I have it not in my po 








no means procure any kind of sustenance that I 
could induce it to eat; therefore, when caught, 
it only lived a day and a half. ‘The first I was 
so fortunate to catch was taken in a large field 
near the falls of Montmorenci, and by its having 


strayed too far from the skirts of the wood allowed ~ 


myself, assisted by three other gentlemen, to sur- 
round it, and after an hour’s hard chace, to get it 
unhurt, though not before it was thoroughly fa- 


tigued, which might in a great measure accele- 


rate its death. During the time the animal re- 
mained in its usual vigour, its agility was incre- 
dible for so small a creature. It always took 
progressive leaps of from three to four, and some- 
times of five yards, although seldom ahove twelve 
or fourteen inches from the surface of the grass 5 
but I have frequently observed others in shrubby 
places, and in the woods, among plants, where they 
chiefly reside, leap considerably higher, W 
found in such places it is impossible;to — ce shen 
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ing, in the coldestyparts of Canada, of ~ 
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from their wonderful agility, and theirsevading 
all pursuit by bounding into the thickest part of 
the cover they can find. With respect to the 
| figure given of it in its dormant state, I have to 
| Observe, that the specimen was found by some 
workmen, in digging the foundation for a sum- 
mer-house in a gentleman’s garden, about two 
miles from Quebec, in the latter ena of May, 
1787. It was discovered enclosed in a ball of 
clay, about the size of a cricket-ball, nearly an 
in thickness, perfectly smooth within, and 
. about 20 inches under ground. The man who 
first discovered it, not knowing what it was, 
struck the ball with his spade, by which means it 
was broken to pieces, or the ball would have been 
presented to me. The drawing will perfectly 
shew how the animal is laid during its dormant 
state. How long it had been under ground, it is 
impossible to say; but as I never could observe 
these animals in any parts of the country after 
the beginning of September, I conceive they lay 
| themselves up some time in that month, or be- 
ginning of October, when the frost becomes 
sharp; nor did I eyer see them again before the 
' last week in May, or beginning of June. From 
their being enveloped in balls of clay, without 

ee an f food, I conceive they sl 
y appearance o , I conceive they sleep 
during the winter, and remain for that term with- 
out sustenance. As soon as I conveyed this spe- 
iA cimen to my house, I deposited it, as it was, in a 
‘on chip box, in some cotton, waiting with great 


xiety for its waking; but that not taking 
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CANADIAN JERBOA. 6 
place at the season they generally appear, I kept 

it until I found it begin to smell: I then stuffed — 

it, and preserved it in its torpid position. I am 

led to believe its not recovering from that state, — 
arose from the heat of my room during the time | 
it was in the box, a fire having been | tly 
burning in the stove, and which in all probability ; 
was too great for its respiration.” 

This animal, in the last edition of Mr. Pen- 
nant’s History of Quadrupeds, is referred to the 
genus Mus, and is described under the name of 
the Canada Rat. 9 
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LEPUS. HARE. 


Generic Character. 


 . Primores utrinque || Front-teeth two both above 
duo; superiores duplicati, |} and below: the upper pair 


interioribus minoribus. duplicate; two small inte- 
rior ones standing behind 
, the exterior. 


Tis genus, when considered with anatomical 
exactness, exhibits particularities of structure, de- 
viating somewhat from that of the Glires, and 
making an indistinct approach to the Pecora or 
Ruminants. It has even been supposed that the 
common hare actually ruminates; an opinion 
owing not only to the peculiar motions of the 
mouth, which present an obscure appearance of 
Ge rumination, but to the structure of the stomach, 
which is marked as it were into two regions by a 
particular fold or ridge. Other singularities rela- 
tive to internal formation may be met with in the 
? rks of comparative anatomists. 
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_ COMMON HARE. 

Lepus Timidus.” L. nis inal aa 

et me 
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“Common | Se oe: : ae 
“te see rae ‘ 
Tue Hare i§ aw animal so familiarly k 
to supersede the necessity of any yom mi 
scription. It is a native not é to 
Europe, but of almost every part of conti- 
nent. It may perhaps be doubted w it be 
an aboriginal native of any part of America, — 
The favourite residence of the Hare is in rich — 
and somewhat dry and flat grounds, and it is 
rarely diseOvered in yery hilly or mountainous 
situations, ‘It feeds RS - night, and re- 
mains edéncealed daring the. be- 
; neath: some je! or 
= Sint - swif 
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COMMON HARE. 


. ode: 7” mouth is also coated with short hair: 
th upper lip is divided; the eyes are large, yel- 
rown, and are said to be pongeanty open 
weiiag sleep. 
ie hare is a very prolific animal, generally 
rodhl three or four young at a time, and 
breeding several times in a year. The young re- 
quire the assistance of the parent but for a short 
time, about three weeks aré able to provide 
for themselves: they do not remove to any great 
inane from each other,” but continue in the 
samé neighbourhood for a considerable time. The 
Hare on various vegetables, but is observed 
to p ose of a milky and succulent quality. 
It also occasionally feeds on the bark of trees, as 
well as on the young shoots of various shrubs, &c. 

The nature of the soil in which the Hare re- 
sides and feeds, is observed to influence in a con- 
siderable degree the colour and constitution of 
the animal. Those which feed in elevated situa- 
tions are r and darker than those which re- 
mde in “oie 

_ The Hare is an animal proverbially timid, and 
flies, if disturbed when feeding, by the slightest 
> alarm ; but when seated in its form, will allow 

to be approached so near as to be reached by 
stick; seeming to be fascinated as it were by 
_ fear, and instead of endeavouring to fly, con- 
tinués to,squat immoveable, with its eyes fixed on 
enemy. It 1s necessary, however, in order to 
uct this manctivre, to approach in a gradual 

and circling manner. 
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not very easy, is yet of diffe: ent h bits ar 
pensities, and never associates vith the t 
mal. If taken very young, he | 
successfully tamed, and in that state snewaxe 
siderable degree of attachment to its bene fa ctots. 
though it continues shy to those whose fi orese: 
it has not been @écustomed to. Mr, Wihit in is” 
History of Selbotrne, relates an instan@e which 
happened in that village, of a young J vi veret 
suckled and nursed by a Cat, which g ed 
very early under her protection, and conti ih od to 
guard it with maternal solicitude till i yTOWn 
to a considerable size. Mons. Sonnifi, gin his 
notes to Buffon’s Natural sie assures us th 
he himself kept a ta are, which used g 
rally to repose itself bythe fire in winter i 
two large Angora cats, and was also on terms of — 
equal friendship with a hound. In ig state of ; 
domesticity the hare, like othe! 
subject to a prolongation of the tee 
ceed their proper bounds, unless the an al 















furnished with some hard substances or _whick to. 
exercise them at intervals. This ext. 10 
prolongation of the teeth, as Dr. Pallas has | oly t 


observed, furnishes an irrefragable ‘sna 
against Mr. Hunter's doctrine with on 


growth of these organs. / ¢ 
A most singular variety of this tanitnal 
ished With | U ug 






_ times found, which 
i branched h 





s, bearing a ae Jerab 
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Sis articu- 
, Seems to im- 
© indisti diac in this animal 
- Pecora. Accounts of horned hares 
me f only i in the writings of Gesner 
A : , butof many other naturalists, 
ther ais to be no reason for doubti ng the 
ty,of the phenomenon. Dr. Grew, in his Mu- 
Sa sgalis Societatis, mentiogie pair of these 
horns, ite mich were at that time im the collection 
of tl Roy: | Society, and Mr. Schreber has lately 
gured apair in his work on quadrupeds. | 

we je H: re is a short-lived animal, and is sup- 
hae = ‘to exceed the term of seven or eight 
Its voice, which is scarce ever heard but 

“in the distress of sudden surprise, is a cry not 
auch unlike that of anjinfant. The Hare is 
syed upon by ox es eagles, hawks, 

ites, &c. &c. which, together with the more de- 
its of mankind, contribute to thin 

£ animals, which from their 






































~ pre re would otherwise multiply to the 
most extravagant degree; since, according to 
1 some districts appropriated to the plea- 
chace, not less than four or five hun- 
| e been destroyed i in a single day ! 
ay be proper toadd, that in very win- 
“etgl in those of the more ern 
he hare t ecomes entirely white, in which 
ene be mi en for the sae 
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shorter than the head, sad aes willl 
Varying Here. \ Pennant Quadr. 2. = 1a " 
_ Lepusyariabal we als I, : 


Tuis speci an iMhabitant of it 
pine tracts in the northern regions o: 
occurring in Norway, Lapland, Russia, Si 
Kamtschatka ; and i imour own island or Ips Of 
Scotland. The same species is also found to extend — 
to America, appearing in some parts of 
In its general appearance it bears an extreme re 










semblance to the com hare, but is of smalle 
size, and has Sore a and more meee 6 
Its colour in summ a tawny grey, ‘in y 


entirely white ; except the tips of the 
are black: the soles of the f 
but are very thickly covered witha yelloy 
This animal is observed to confine itself 
ther to elevated situations, and never to ¢ 
into the plains, or to mix with the comr 
The change of colour commences in » 


2 - A: 
— represents it as Ta he 

anaes appears : ee Oe 

can nt Sr Sas pate . 
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inues > all shee sek round. 

_ somet Piand entirely coal- 
S$ av which is also known to take 
<> casic nally in the common hare. The 
g hare sometimes migrates in order|to ob- 
di in severe seasons. Troor of five or six 
| this manner 
lills of Siberia, an descend into 
y rls ate id woody Saicts, from which they 






AMERICAN ae 
age L. cauda 


 longioribus, 
 Syet Nat. Ginel. p. 162. “ 
grey short-tailed Hare, white beneath, with the hind 

wes nar tak core ental yped lh 
Rit > we Trans. vol, 62. p. 376. Pennant 
 Quate, 6p 103, Catesh. app. 27. 
by es animal is not much superior insizetoa @ 

bet; measuring about eigh inches. Its 
early resembles that of the common hare, 
et? much allied; but ¢ legs 
orter, d the hind ones Jor 
fp we is white ; the tail ac above 


beneath ; ‘the tipped with grey, 
sof a pale ferruginous sega io 
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their fete colour. — It is ‘said t 
common at Hudson’s Bay, where tis considered 
a highly useful article of food. It at = ce 01 


twice a year, producing from five to se 1 at 
a migratory nature; mM Pua 





time. It is 
continues to haunt the same places, | 
sional refuge under the roots of tree 2850 nee 
hollows near their roots, ‘gu Bes 
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Lepus Tolai. J. cauda 
nigro. Lin. Syst. Nate 


. t. 4 f. 2-6 
Pale-brown short-tailed Hare, with he “upper edges of ge 





black. © 
Tolai. Buff. 15. p. 138. : = SS 
Baikal Hare, Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 104. — al c 
; Turis is a somewhat larger species ide th 
common hare, Which it pretty much rese a =¢ 
to colour.and general appearance, but has a lo 


cod ea head, with a thicker nose ‘in props : 
tion: oh ser sien proportion t han if 










yabbet, and shorter than in the ae 
and is black above white. below: t 
are bordered w 








the nose es ee 


aly ba yict a8 








i = Mongolia, . 
as ~ In the colour of 
h h the Fabbet but differs both 
uimal and the hare in its manners ; 
ther bi owing in the ground, like the eet 
‘running far when pursued, the r; 
3 ie | g taking refuge in t les of rocks. 
y the Mongols by the tiame of Tolai. 
| aid to be very indifferent, and of no 
M as a a commercial article. 
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u subconcolore, auriculis 
Bice atris, cruribus posticis ee Lin, Syst. 

Nat. Paige, = 163+. 
-Short-t: row -* eat ge seg: and 


ff. 6. p. 303. pl. $0, $c. 
Quad. 2 » P. 103. 
7 ; & 
E PRabbet bears a very stf@hg general re- 
cet > thé’ Hare, but is considerably smaller, 
ore feet are furnished with er and 
ot y sin ion ; thus 
in me ground, and to form 
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state, is a nH 
ish on the under nities 
and white below. Ia do 1 eto : 
varies into black, black-and-y 
perfectly white, &c. &c. ; 

The ve a a native of most of t the te 
perate and w of the old continent, 
is not found i re 5, anc is 10 
originally a native e Britain, bile. was introd od 
from other countries. Its general residence ji 
dry, chalky, or ly sols, in which fi H 
conveniently burrow. It is so,prolific an animal 
that it has been known to breed seven imes nia 
year, and so prodigy s Ho less than eight yo 
each time. It i the ore, not ee 
in some countries it h en consideredias a 
of calamity, and that-various arts of extirpatior 
have been practised against it, = ng 

The difference between the wa fl 
Hare, though known from da 


spection,.is yet by no means easily si fe 


words; and it is a curious fact, that the < ‘ 
























ata specifi cter by Linneus, in th ne earlie 
editions of the"Systema Nature, are 1] 





for theirsyant of precision, In the second 

tion of work he: thus ae e Rab- 
bet: Lepuscauda abrupta, pupillis’ru 
with abrupt tail, and red pupils. aa 3 
ays ae Ai o€casionally in domiestic 





Be as Mr. Beragosl ese 
this subject may be found in the Phi- 
‘I ‘Yai sactions, has well observed, this 
“ase sdistidetion will be found equally to fail. 
iG bi criterion proposed by Mr, sed oe is 
a proportional length of the hing es compared 
th those Of the hare; for “ if the hind legs of 
‘a0, European Hare are measured from the upper- 
nt to the toe, the number of inches will 


ut to be just ne of the back 
ep rump tothe 









ae. 


el 
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“t the tail not being 
clu The hind legs of the Rabbet being 
_meas in t sme aes and compared 
j she back, are ne h more than one 
” Mr. B. adds, the fore legs of ‘the 
tabbet are also shorter — those of the hare. 
Mr. Mr. Barrington’s criterion, as the reader will ob- 
serve by turning to the specific ¢haracter, has 
_ been adopte by modern naturalists. 
The strange variety, or rather, if such really 
existed, distinct species, figured in Mr.*Pennant'’s 
Synopsis, and repeated in his ry of Quadru- 
sopeds, under the title of the Rabbet, and 
> taken from a drawing by Edwards, i British 
Museum, appears such an outrageous ion of 
ility as to justify our supposing it, with Dr, 
to be in reality no other than an Angora 








































has observed, ; 

. ere, swt en figure 
a mass of the fur hangs dov 
in such a manner as to hake @ | 
leg. Edwards’s drawing above r nent oned 1 
in the memorandum annexed toit, A Rabbet f 
Moscooy, and is described as tollawas 

** This Rabbit is about the bigness OF | 
largest tame Rabbits in England. , It tos 
double'skin allover the back, that it ca ¢ 
itself up in a round form, oatiille its head ie 






the upper skin, and its feet into a pouslt 
o a flap of « ol 


when itysits. “I 


back, ate vive 









to the eye when the kin. 
was shewn tu the yal Society of London 
year 1736, and acknowledged to be natural. 
. In the same volume of drawings is a figure 
the skin itself, which «is evidently no other 
the ragged spoil of some “a, ats 
head and feet in the preceding fi cape re- 
presents. the animal in its supposed complete state) 
» being evidently added by Edwards and coloured . 
brown, like of a common Rabbet,  though* 
thé enveloping’skin itself is white. nd 












: so "W 
gnasriaw wane. a 


A ~ 


Brasiliensis. L. auritus, collari albo, EF 
st. Nat. Gmel. p. 164. Pall. Glir. p. 30. 
gh > aie with a white collar round 
the neck, 

: Cuniculus Brasiliensis Tapeti. Marcgr. bras. 223. 

~ Brasilian Hare. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 107. | 


} ‘Tar Brasilian Hare is nearly of the same size as 
_the common haré: it is also similar in colour, but 
“a. of a@ somewhat darker cast: the chin and under 
dish, and a white 


rs are very large; 
il a entirely wanting. 


iis. woods of Brasil, 
of food. The 


ring round the neck is not found to be an 
iversal character, but is sometimes wanting, 
Its native name among the Brasilians is Zapeti, 
-aiid among the Mexicans Citi. 
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CAPE HARE “y 


Lepus Capensis. LL. cauda longitudine capitis, pedibus rubris 
Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 164. | 

Brown Hare, with reddish legs, and tail the length of the head, 

Cape Hare. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 105. 





Tue Cape Hare is about the size of a Rabbet, 
and is a native of the northern parts above the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its colour on the upper 
parts is similar to that of a common Hare, but 

- the cheeks and sides are cinereous, and the under 
parts and legs ferrugimous: the tail is bushy, of 
a pale férruginous colour, and garried in 
right direction: the ears, are long, bro , 
middle, naked, and Acoloure on the outside 
and covered with sheet ash-coloured hair within, 
It is called about the Cape by the name of Moun- ¥ 
tain Hare, inhabiting only rocky mountainous re- ~ 
gions, and running, when disturbed, into the. , 
fissures of the rocks. , 
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~ — VIS@ACCIA. 


Lepilf’ Viscaccia. Pace elongata setosa. Lain, Syst. Nat. 
Gmel. p. 160. 

Brownish Hare, with long bristly tail. 

Vischacha. Nieremb. Hist. Nat. p. 161. 

Viscaccia. Pennant Quadr, 2. p. 106. 


“Tuts species is gaid to have the general appear- t, 
ance of a Rabbet, but has a long bushy,and 
| | 14 


11?) I. 





' 





‘bristly tail, like that of a fox, which the ania 


— 
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ALPINE HARE. | eae 


also resembles in colour: the fur on all cae 
cept the tail, is soft, and is used by the Pe 

the manufacture of hats;«it was also used by — 
‘the ancient Peruvians for the fabric of garments, — 
worn only by persons of distinction. In its man- —- 
ners this animal resembles the rabbet, burrowing aa 
under ground, and forming a double mansion, in 
the upper of which it deposits its provisions, and 
sleeps 1 in the other. It appears chiefly-by night, ~ 
and is said to defend itself when attacked by 
string with its tail. | 


» 
ad 





fh } | 


| Lin. Syst. Nat. oe p. 165. Pail. Glir, 
P45. t. 2. 


~ Tailless taragnas Ho Hare, witha ears, and brownish feet. 


pce ae , Quadr, 2. p. 107. 






S a vel different pi tieg fron: the Alpine 
Hare des by Mr. Pennant in the British 
Zoology, Which is no other t ansthe Varying Hare. 
The Alpine Hare is a 
exceeding a Guin > 
and measuring only nine 
colour is a bright ferrngi 
the head is long, and | 











by Dr. Pallas, who i fala $ us,thé 
of the Altaic mountains, and exte 
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ALPINE HARE. 211 . 
_ Baikal, and even to Kamtschatka, inhabiting — : 
— ‘rough, woody tracts amidst rocks and cataracts, 
\and forming burrows beneath the rocks, or inha- 
biting the natural fissures, and dwelling some- | 
times singly, and sometimes two or three toge- ‘ 
ther, They are also said to be occasionally found 
in the hollows of large trees, which have been 
thrown down by the violence of storms in those 
lofty regions. In general they confine themselves 
to their holes in bright weather, coming out only 
in the evening and during the night; but in dull 
weather are frequently seen in the day-time, run- 
ning about among the rocks, and frequently ut- 
tering a sort of whistle or chirping sound, not ~= 
unlike that of a sparrow. In their manners they 
greatly resemble some of the Marmots or Ham- 
sters, preparing, during the autumn, a plentiful 
assortment of the finest herbs and grasses, which 
they collect in company, and after drying with 
great care in the sun, dispose into heaps of very 
considerable size, for their winter support, and 
which may always be distinguished, even through 
the deep snow, having the appearance of so many | 
hay-ricks in miniature, and being often several , 
feet_in height and breadth. These little ricks, 
raised by their industrious labours, are often | 
found of great service to the adventurous hunters | 
of Sables, whose horses would perish for want, x 
were it not for the supplies which they thus occa- 


sionally discover. The Alpine Hare varies 
size according to the different regions im which 
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212 OGOTONA HARE, 


is found, being largest about the Altaic moun- 
tains, and smaller about Lake Baikal, Xc. 





OGOTONA HARE, 


Lepus Ogotona. LL. ecaudatus griseo-pallidus, auriculis ooalibus 
subacutis concoloribus, Lin. Syst. Nat, Gmel. p. 166. Pall. 
Glir, p. 59. t. 3. 

Tailless pale-brown Hare, with oval subacute ears of the same 
colour. 


Ogotona Hare. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 109. 


Tams animal, says Dr. Pallas, is called by the 
Mongolians by the name of Ogotona, and is an 
inhabitant of rocky mountains, or sandy plains, 
burrowing under the soil, or concealing itself un- 
der heaps of stones, and forming a soft nest at no 
great depth from the surface. It wanders about 
chiefly by night, and sometimes appears by day, 
especially in cloudy weather. In autumn it col- 
lects heaps of various vegetables for its winter 
food, in the same manner as the Alpine hare, be- 
fore described, disposing them into neat hemi- 
spherical heaps of about a foot in diameter. ‘These 
heaps are prepared in the month of September, 
and are entirely consumed by the end of winter. 

The Ogotona Hare is about six inches or some- 
what more in length, and is of a pale brown co- 
Jour above, and white beneath: on the nose is 


sa yellowish spot, and the outsides of the limbs 


Serr, = 


” 


‘“— - It is entirely destitute of a tail) 


Pe. 
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CALLING HARE. | 8 

and space about dilitbing a is of sie a: en 
Phy 


\. —== “a? > 
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Lepus Pusillus. L. ecaudatus, fusco griseoque metus, auriculis 
subtriangulis, albo marginatis. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmek aE 
Pall. Glir. p. 31, t. 1. 

Tailless grey-brown Hare, with subtriangular ears edged with 
white, 

Calling Hare. Pennant Quacir, 2. p. 111. 
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CALLING HARE. 


a 


In its form this species extremely seen the 
Ogotona hare, but is smaller, measuring Néar six + 
inches, but weighing only from three ounces and 
a quarter to four and half, and in winter two and 
a half. The head is somewhat longer than mm? 
in this genus, and thickly covered with fur ev 7 
the tip of the nose: the ears are large and round- ~~ 
ed ; the legs very short; the feet furred beneath ; a 
and the fur on the whole animal is v , long, 








smooth, and of a brownish lead-colour, with the 
hairs tipped with black : on the sides of the body 
a yellowish tinge prevails. It is an inhabitant of 
the south-east parts of Russia, and about all the 


ridge of hin, lis spreading southward from the Ural- 


as well as about the Jrtish, and the 


4 


lian 
west the Altaic chain. It is an animal of a 


solitary disposition, and is very rarely to be <m 
even in places it most frequents. It common 


chuses its residence in some dry gentle aes 


where firm as covered wi 
ae i 
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i, , ‘CALLING # (" 

+ andis mostly found 6n the western side of 
h it forms an obliquely descending bur- 
row, the entrance of which is scarcely more than, 
two inches in diameter. The animal general'y 

betrays its place of residence by its voice, which 
is heard after sunset and early in the morning 


a and muche resembles that of a quail; and is re- 
; 


< 





peated*at intervals, three, or four, or six times : 
it is heard to a surprising distance, considering the 
small size of the animal, and that there is nothing 
peculiar in the structure of its organs which can 
for so powerful a tone. In cloudy wea- 
is heard by day as well as by night, 
only mistaken by the country people 
for that of some bird,  » 
‘These little animals grow tame almost as soon 
; caught, and in the course of a day become 
ite familiar; being of extremely gentle 
disposition: they sleep but ‘Tittle, and that with 
open eyes, like the common hare : they generally 
i ody drawn up, as in the figure, but 
ane ‘when sleeping, they stretch themselves out with 
LP. their belly on the ground and. their ears pressed 
_ close to the head. ‘he animal, when sitting in 
its general or contracted form, just fills the hol- 
low of the hand. Its pace is a kind. of leaping 
. motion, but not very quick; mor ‘it run 
. well, on account of the shortness legs. 
It may be fed during a state of captivity, on 
the leaves of various shrubs and plants. It pro- 
ve OF six young, which are at first of a 


kis colour, and blind and 7 but on 
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MINUTE HARE. 215 
_ the eighth day begin to be fired, to.see, and 
“~~ ,to creep about. This species is not Observed 


undergo any change of colour during the 
Winter. 


i] 4 





MINUTE HARE, » . : 
Lepus Minimus. L. cauda abbreviata, auriculis pilosis concolori- 
bus. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 163. 4 
Short-tailed brown long-nosed Hare, with small, hairy, pointed W 
ears. ~ 
Cuy Hare. Pennant Quadr. 2. p, 106, ya 





Tuts is by far the smallest of the F genus, ) 
scarce exceeding the meadow mouse (Jus ar- 
valis) in size. Itis a native of Chili, where it is 
said to be much esteemed as a delicate food, and 
is often kept in a domestic state. The body is of 
a conoid shape, the ears small, pointed, and co- 
vered with hair: the nose long; the tailso short ~ 
as to be scarce visible. This aie varies 
in colour (at least when in a d ic state), 


being either brown, white, or spotted. It pro- 






duces about six or eight young at atime, andis 
said to breed almost every month. No figure of 
this animal appears to have yet been given, nor 

is its description by Molina and others quite so § 
full and circumstantial as might be wished. It is 
said to be called in Chil by the name of Cuy. 
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+3 HYRAX. HYRAX,. 


YY 


Generic Character. 


a ea 


Dentes Primores superiores || Front-teeth in the upper jaw 





duo, lati, distantes. two, broad, somewhat dis- 

| tant. 
Inferiores quatuor, contigui, In the lower jaw four, broad, 

lato-plani, bi crenati. flat, twice crenated. 

Molares ma ubique qua- Grinders large, four on each 

! tuor. side in both jaws. 

Palme digitis quatuor. Fore-feet with four toes. 
Plante digitis tribus. Hind-feet with three toes. 

| Cauda nulla. Tail none. 

F Clavicule nullz. Clavicles none. 


| Tue | is distinguished from all the 
_ rest of the Glires by the remarkable circumstance 
h of having four teeth in the lower jaw instead of 
two: these lower teeth are also of a different 
structure from the upper, being broad, short, and 
crenated or denticulated at the top: the upper 
teeth in this genus are also less sharp or pointed 
han in the rest of the Glires. In other particu- 
Jars the genus Hyrax seems most nearly allied to 


b ‘that of Cavia 
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SYRIAN HYRAA. 





CAPE HYRAX. 


260 Janda" London Published by GKearvlay. Fleet Servet 










ens ‘Ht. palmarum 
to. Lin. Syst. ; jt, Ge pr 166. 
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é fe MEMES single sharp curved claw on Ut he 
__Cavia Capensis, Pall. misc. 3.4. t. 3+ spiel. ; 


Tas 3 is an animal’ of which»the | 
and manners have but lately been well pander 
stood. It is a native of mountainous situations 
about the Cape of Good Hope; residing in the 
hollows of rocks, and leaping with great agility 
about the prominences of the irregular regions, it 
frequents, though its meneres or walking pace is: 
not eas 1 me k _ Its size is nearly oe at 


- Tuc eT 
morkye 
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Short and rounded ; 

















the fore mee divided 
> ‘toes.of a sof or pulpy natu 
-m- & Ah flattish, rounded nails : the 
way feet a ‘lai ctu but have 
BY, he it erior | AS Sot T oper 
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a ) CAPE HYRAX. 


| This animal is said to be known at the Cape by 
the name of rock badger, but Mr. Allamand ob- » 
serves, that this is an improper name, since the 
structure of its feet evidently shews that it has n6 
power of digging or burrowing. It is a diurnal 
animal, and by night retires into the cavities of 
rocks, Cc 
The fret igure of this species, published by Dr. 
Pallas in his Spicilegia Zoologica, and from thence 
copied into the third supplemental volume of the 
Count de Buffon’s NaturalHistory, was executed 
from a ery indifferent drawing, and exhibits 
the animal beyond measure gross and corpulent. 
More expressive representations have since been 
given, and from one of these the figure in the 
present work is copied, 
This animal appears to be easily tamed, and in 
that state’ is observed to be remarkably cleanly, 
and of a lively and active disposition ; leaping al- 
. mosteas readily and with as much~security as.a 
- Cat. This is contrary to,the character given of 
the animal from the specimen represented by Dr. 
Pallas and others; but’the individiial then de- 
scribed appears to have lost a part of its natural 
habits from the confinement in Which it was kept, 
and the manner in which it was fed ; conse- 
uently misled the describers ofthe | to a 
idea of its nature and manners; and this, 
ong many other instances, may serve to shew - 
w little dependence is_to be placed ‘on descrip- 
tions drawn up from individual specimen, 
transported from its native country into a widely 
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. The Cape ifyrax feeds oh vegetables only, aiid 
is ‘said to prepare a kind of nest or bed of dried ' 
leaves, grasses, &c. in the cavities ‘in 




































resides. Its voice is a shrill repe ‘a key 
© Bin ve 
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SYRLAN HYRAX, 0 


Hyrax Syriacus. H 





tridactylis, ungu 

 . equalibus. Schreb. hth. p. 923. 

_ Rufous-grey Hyrax, e beneath, with » 
_ nearly equal claws, - 
Ashkoko.. Bruce Trav. append. fe 139-pl. 23. 
Bristly Cavy. Pennant hae 2. p. 92. be 













THis species seems to have been first cl 
and fully described by Mr. Bruce, in the genie 
to his celebrated inian Trayels.. 


scription appears in Some parts ra 
—— considered, 








Sun, behind the queen’s all 
_ also frequent in the 
| rts of Abys 
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2200 | pe wd - 

interdicted him. ete 
= feet, the, toes of which are 
. rou 


d of a ah pulpy, tender sub 
the vege parts of the toes project beyond « 
ce are rather broad than sharp, much 
milar a § nails ill grown, and these ap- 

n him for the defence of his soft 
tees; rany active use in digging, to which 
re by no. means adapted. 

‘ His hind foot is long and narrow, divided 
wit nr deep wrinkles, fts, in the middle, 

rawh across the centre, On each side of which 
he fle: rises with considerable protuberancy, 
| ‘ b epintte by three claws; the middle 
a is the ongest.. fore foot has four toes, 

, a disposed in the same proportion’ as the 
foot; the fourth, the largest of the whole, 
aced dowke down on the side of the foot, 
so that the top of it arrives. eS farther than the 


ee ao tt to The sole of the 


y deep clefts, like 
this rae 




















































es down to the heel, 
e whole of the fore 
anid soft, and of a deep 
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ve . 
ape it, in fear ‘that ‘this. 4 bi ete — 
he ed by the strength or! operations of man. 


vefal dozens of them sit upon the great st tones : at 






















the mouth of caves, and warm thiemselyes | . 
sun, or even come out and enjoy the fires! 
the summer evening. They do not stmd tipright” ” 
upon their feet, but seem to steal allie ir, 
their belly being nearly close to the oP 
vancing a few steps time; and then pausing. 
They have somethin mild, feeble, am 
in their deportme re gentle and easil 
though, when 5 be handled whe 
bite very severely. 

“This animal is fount tifully on 


Libanus. I have seen” among the ’ 
at the Pharan Pron it) Sb, or Cape i ° 
which divides the E itic from the Heroopoli ; 
Galf, or Gulf of In all places they seem » ° | 
to be the same; i uny ¢ iff ene@e it is 
favour of the size tness which those in the 
Mountain of the Sun seefr enjoy > th 
others. What is f 


nt 





































to feed upon n living food, . a; hi it by hu 
rv ape al length of this ani nal, a 
Te to' ex tre 





Ce ee 


body isSeventeen inches and a q The ~ 

| my his snout, from the extremit iL = 
pa the peeigntt is, three inches 

eighths. His upper jaw is lon his under; 


Paha half an inch beyond his chin. 
| the mouth, when he keeps it 
" ¢ , is little more than an inch, “ 


"The erence of his snout around both his 
jaws is three inches and three eighths; and round 
his head, just above his ears, eight inches and 
ve eighths : the cir nce of his neck is 
and a half, its length one inch 
He seems more willing to turn his 
gether than his neck alone. The-cir- 
‘cumference of hi , measured behind his fore 
legs, is nine inch d three quarters, and that 

a! pe » eleven inches and 





































i the toe taken toge- 
; the ibe the 





























the length of hich three. 


~ inch d five eighths, and_ of his eye 
; brite inches eae Pas He has no : 
tail, and giveSlat first sgh the de of of a rat, * 









ther than of any other creature. 
grey mixed with a reddish bro 

7 the wild or warren rabbet. His” 
from the point of the lower jaw, to 
would begin, if that he had one, All over his 
body he has scattered hairs, strong and. poli of 
like his mustacho ese are for the most part 
two inches and a q in length. : ears are © 
round, not pointed. He makes no1 rt 
ever I heard, but certainly chews. the cud*, 


discover this was the rriuiga rennet of wed 
ing him alive: those w. ey he is acquainted 
he follows with great assiduity. The arrival of 
any living creature, even of a bird, makes ag ul 
seek for a hiding-place ; and I shut him up in ; 
cage with a small cken, after or p ing to feec 

him a whole day : ss Te the chicker 
was unhurt, though the Ashk me t 

with great signs of haying 
I likewise made a secon 
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Dp 
two smaller bipéls wit P the, 
wakag, neither thier 
the without impediment, ~ 
: was into his cage, and 


ae 
_ * This particular seems very doubtful,and ma 
owing to the iar motiqns of the mouth, n 
the hare, which has also been supposedby some 
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Or > wh i¢h the ‘Ashk as , feed and 4n 
sisted chiefly t iliarity I speak of, » 










viour upon the presence of bird, 
it with a kind of absolute indifference: 

_, indeed was large, and the birds having 
; "perch t sit upon in r part of it, they 
_ did not annoy one anothe 
“ In’ Amhez a this animal, is called Ashkoko, 
I appr chend is derived: from the ime | 



















ous hairs, which, like 

is back, and which in Am- 
“In Arabia and Syria he i 1 
Israel, for 








simself never shewed any altera- q 
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Yor. . HUDSON’s BAY HYRAX. ~*~ . 38 
- 


Hyrax Hndsonius. Hi. cinereo-fuscus pilis apice albidis, palnis 
plantisque tetraductylis. 

_ Cinereous-brown Hyrax, with the hair whitish at the 
four toes on all the feet, 

4} Tailless Marmot. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 137s fy . 









and 


Tuts was first described by Mr. Pennant, and 
is in the Leverian Museum. Its colour is a cine- 
reous brown, with the ends of the hairs white. 
It is a native of Hu Bay. Its size is nearly 
that of a common Marmot: the two upper teeth 
are moderately large, and shapéd like those of — 
the Cape Hyrax : the four lo a very strong, 
rather long than broad, and are very abruptly 
truncated, without any appearance of denticula~ 
tions: the feet are tetradactylous; of a similar 
form to those of the Cape Hyrax, but have 
rounded claws on all thestoes. Nothing particu 


lar is known of the manners or natural ery of 
this species. cd ae 

















To be added to the us Cavia.—Page 16. 










PATAGO NIAN CAV. 


; Cavia Patachonica. C. eraser subtis ate 


y “es Femoral utringue ¢ | 
K ous-grey Cavy, fant _ ea extitaely short 
naked i, large white patch on each thigh, and black rump. 
Patagonian Cavy. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 91. 
Hare. Narborough's Voy. to Magell. p. 33. 





Turs remarkable species, of which a fine speci- 
men occurs in the ee is a native 






of Pa where it is said to be by no means 
unco cs "size it considerably exceeds a 
Hare, pore) g to Mr. Pennant, has been 
sometimes dto weigh more than twenty-six 


pounds, — Its colour on the upper parts resembles 
that of Hare; but the under parts are ora 
the breast and sides tinged with ferruginous: 

casi Sight, # large iw hite patch, and Mi 





me zegt or round t | 
mug, rather broad; and sharp-pointed. On 
| side the nose iS 1 at ‘of short soft hair, ex- 
if the long vi e or whiskers. The legs 
| he gs 3 trait, bare, and black : 
umber © 2 fore feet, and 
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MILITARY HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. ( 
Fup publiched, 
Handsomely printed on a fine Paper, in Two large Volumes Medium 
. pice Fone —_ in Boards, with near 150 Plates, clegantly engraved by 
A New Edition, with material Additions and Improvements, 
oF 


MILITARY ANTIQUI 





RESPECTING . 
py A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH J 


From the Conquest to the Present Time. 
By the late FRANCIS GROSE, Esq. F.A.S. 
To which is added, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on Ancient Armour and Weapons, 
Illustrated by Plates, 


Taken from the Original Armour in the Tower of London, and other Arsenals, 
Museunis, and Cabinets, with a Supplement op Asiatic Armour. 


The Whole now first arranged into Chapters, with a copious Index, and brought 
down to the Present Time. 
By an OFFICER of INFANTRY. 


Printed for T. Egerton, Whitehall; and G. Kearsley, Fleet-street. 

* .* A few Copies are printed handsomely on a large Paper, uniform 

ewith the large Edition of Grose’s Antiquities of England, Gotland: and 
Ireland, price Six Guineas in Boards. 





A. NEW EDITION OF 


THE ENGLISH ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 


With upwards of Four Hundred Plates, elegantly and accurately 
engraved, 
Printed on fine Paper, and with a new Type, is just published in 
\ Quarto, being 
A COLLECTION OF TREATISES, AND A DICTIONARY 
OF TERMS, | 
ALLUSTRATIVE OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, oe 





Or this-‘Work there are now eight fea or See Parts 
(each, uponsan average, containing 400 Pages of Letter-press, 
close} punted, and twenty Plates), already published, price 10s. 6d. 

: each Pat, and the Whole will be com in twenty Parts: —of 
course, there are but four more to finish the Undertaking, which 
will be printed in the Course of the present Year (1807). 

Each Part, or Half-volume, price 238. 6d. in Boards, may be had 
separate, at intervals, or in Weckly Numbers, at Eight-pence per 
Number. | Teak 

Printed for G, Kearsley, Fleet-street.. : 
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LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT PERSONS OF ALL AGES, COUN- 
TRIES, CONDITIONS, AND PROFESSIONS, ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO ALPHABETICAL ORDER ; 


COMPOSED 





By J. AIKIN, M.D. W. ENFIELD, LL.D. 
Mr. NICHOLSON, and others, 


» Iv is the particular Purpose of this Work, to afford a more cha- 
~e acteristic and impartial Estimate, moral and intellectual, of the 
Subjects of biographical Record, than has hitherto been done in 
similar Publications; and likewise to proportion more justly the 
and Minuteness of the Narrative to the relative Conse- 
quence of the Individual commemorated. By Attention to these 
ania it is hoped that such a View has been given of all the most 
ters in History and Literature, as may suffice — 
for the Inst acti and Entertainment of general Readers, and pre- = 
the Necessity of consulting a Variety of Authors, For the \4 
those who awish to make more particular Inquiries, and like- 
for the Purpose of authenticating the Matter of Narration, 
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